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REVIEW OF NEW SBOOKS. 

Tutti Frutti. By the Author of the “* Tour of 
a German Prince.”” 2 vols. 12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1834. Bach and Co. 

EpmunD SPENCER is an attractive name 
wherewith to grace a title-page ; but our trans- 
lator has modestly deferred it to the end of his 
introduction. Yet he has no cause to be 
ashamed of his performance ; for, with all its 
difficulties, it is admirably done from beginning 
to end. 

With regard to Tutti Frutti itself, our readers 
are already somewhat acquainted with it; for 
so long ago as in our Nos. 896, 897, March 22 
and 29, we had the pleasure of introducing it 
tothe English public by a few remarks, as well 
as by the selection and translation of two por- 
tions from the German original. These em- 
braced the author’s striking account of his visit 
to his ancestral tombs; and an analysis of his 
communications with ‘Tavernier, the great tra- 
veller. Neither subject requires us to return, 
except to notice a famous bear-hunt related in 
the latter, and which is sufficiently highly sea- 
soned for absolute belief. Nevertheless, as the 
traveller did kill the Moldavian or Transylva- 
nian bear, and the exploit rivals the most re- 
nowned minotaur, hydra, bull, bear, or lion 
conquest of heroic antiquity, we may as well 
give the animal’s dimensions. 

“¢ The bear was placed on a waggon, drawn 
by four horses, to be conveyed to Bucharest ; 
but this plan we were obliged to abandon, as 
the body emitted such a noisome stench that 
the whole atmosphere was poisoned: it was 
therefore flayed on the spot. The fat was 
found to weigh 800 pounds, and the flesh and 
bones 963 pounds. From between the ears to 
the extremity of the back he measured nine- 
teen feet ; and, according to a calculation based 
on Gall’s system, must have been between 170 
and 180 years of age. He was entirely black, 
and his teeth much worn ; and was no doubt a 
Siberian bear, which, at different times, had 
been hunted to this wood, where he had found 
a secure asylum ; in his left leg and back were 
two broken points of arrows. I presented the 
skin to my friend, Namick Pasha, a general in 
the service of the Ottoman empire. His skull 
Thave retained for myself, and also part of his 
fat, which I have preserved in my ice-house at 
Bucharest. The female, with two young ones, 
which have already arrived at the size of large 
oxen, have been seen about Poeinar, and the 
neighbouring forests ; she is said to be very little 
inferior to her consort either in magnitude or 
ferocity. You may, therefore, gentlemen,’ con- 
cluded Seigneur Alcibiades, laughing, ‘ obtain 
laurels similar to those with which I am crown- 
ed; and, by performing such an exploit, you 
would eclipse old Hercules and his boar, because 

hat animal can scarcely see two feet beyond 

is head, is very awkward at turning, and 
never climbs a tree; whereas no mortal foot 
can escape the pursuit of an enraged bear.’”’ 

Tutti Frutti, our travelled readers and Italian 
scholars (perhaps?) are aware, is the name 
given in Italy to the ice composed of various 





fruits ; the Macedoine of French confectionary, 
and of English too, borrowing from France. 
The name is, therefore, a good name for an 
agreeable and pleasant miscellany, with here a 
peach (query péche?), and there a cherry—here 
a strawberry, and there a grape ; but all n-ice-ly 
compounded together, and excellent to beguile 
the listless and sultry hour of a summer after- 
noon. 

It is rather a coincidence that these volumes 
and those of Mr. Beckford should have appeared 
contemporaneously. The interval of half a cen- 
tury marks a much greater difference in time 
than any that exists in their tone, spirit, and 
feeling. A love of the picturesque and romantic, 
a devotedness to the fine arts, an acute percep- 
tion of the ridiculous in life, the organ of ama- 
tiveness rather more than developed—displayed, 
a philosophical aspiration after human perfec- 
tion, and rather an antipathy to religion as 
practised in the world by the worldly—such are 
features which they exhibit very nearly in com- 
mon. Truly Prince Piickler Muskau might 
have been the son of the refined and accom- 
plished Lord of Fonthill. Indeed, we will not 
assert that he is not ; for our countryman tra- 
velled in Germany fifty years ago! 

But the book, not this, is our business; and 
to our business we address ourselves, asking 
our readers to refer to our No. 896 for the 
general characteristics of the publication. Re- 
turning from Egypt (we believe), our prince 
represents himself as rapt in profound medita- 
tion on his near approach to home; and he 
here furnishes us with an appropriate extract. 

** How unfathomable are the depths of our 
soul! I wished to vent my rapturous feelings 
upon some living object of God’s creation, and, 
as no other presented itself, I embraced and 
patted my magnificent horse Rustan, once the 
charger of a fanatical Mechabite, but now Pe- 
gasus in the car of a Christian philosopher. 
That noble animal, conformably with the in- 
stinct implanted in him by nature, and like 
all true Arabians, whether on the banks of the 
Red Sea or the Black Schiiops [ Black Sheep— 
river adjacent to his ride], displays the greatest 
sagacity ; and, like a faithful dog fawning with 
affection upon his master, now shewed his de- 
light in his bright expressive eye, and endea- 
voured, by every sign of mute eloquence, to 
make me understand that he comprehended my 
tenderness for him, and participatedin it. For 
such horses we may, I think, be permitted to 
feel a sort of passion. It is most unjust in the 
writers of ancient and modern romances to ri- 
dicule noblemen for their attachment to horses 
and dogs. Is it not desirable to have some living 
object upon which to place the affections ? 
whereas, in the present day, both noble and 
citizen are principally attached to their purses. 
The wandering Arabs are more interested in 
a horse than a man, and treat him with greater 
distinction. This reminds me of a French ge- 
neral who had a command in the expedition to 
Egypt. At a later period of his military career 
he marched through my domain on that parlie 
de plaisir to Russia, to behold the sublime illu- 





mination of Moscow; he remained for some 
days at my castle, which he appeared to regard 
as his own, and extended his courtesy so far as 
to invite me every day to dinner in my own 
house! This brave man returned to me on 
his retreat, and begged, pour Dieu, that I would 
give him an old coat. During the time he re- 
mained with me he related many anecdotes of 
the Arabian horses; some extremely interest- 
ing, and, among others, one of a captain of a 
band of robbers, who possessed two genuine 
Nedjyds, through whose fleetness he set all 
dread of captivity at defiance: their genealogy 
he traced to the time of Abraham. The abode 
of the robber was a small fortress in the midst 
of the desert, surrounded by a deep moat, six- 
teen feet broad. Himself and son, a lad of 
about fifteen, were the only inhabitants. It 
had no bridge or communication with the maim 
land; and every time they left their fastness, 
or returned to it, their fleetand faithful Nedjyds, 
like winged Mercuries, bore them safely across 
the moat, while the rest of the band lay en- 
camped in tents on the sands. I begged per- 
mission to doubt the correctness of their genea- 
logy, supported, as I was, by the authority of 
Burckhardt. The general exclaimed,ina passion, 
* Comment, monsieur, vous en doutez? Savez 
vous qu’il n’y a pas un cheval de race parmi 
les Arabes qui n’ait son extrait baptistaire ?” 
* Dans ce cas,’ answered I, ‘les missionaires 
ont été plus heureux en Arabie que dans I’ Inde.” 
He observed his blunder, and laughed heartily ; 
for with this amiable thoughtless people every 
thing terminates in a laugh; and when, at a 
later period, I equipped the brave fellow from 
my wardrobe, his risible muscles were again 
strongly excited, as he assured me, ‘ que la 
derniére campagne avait ¢té diablement fraiche,” 
but promised to repay me with interest the 
following year; but it so happened that at 
Grossgiirschen the powerful Herr von Rumpel- 
meier drew upon him a bill of exchange, which 
he vainly protested ; and thus I lost both princi- 
pal and interest.” 

The following shape of superstition is new to 
us. A criminal is to be executed on a hill, and 
there is another in sight. 

“¢ Tt is very strange!’ said an old gray- 
headed peasant, ‘ but there was dancing again 
last night under the lindens.? There seven 
old linden trunks, entwined serpent-like to- 
gether, formed at the top one beautiful over- 
shadowing leafy bower. ‘ Now then,’ conti- 
nued my informer, ‘as long as I can remember, 
and that is a long time, whenever any person 
was to be executed on this hill, the night pre- 
vious to it all those who had formerly suffered 
were obliged to dance under the seven lindens 
you see on yonder hill during the time that 
the tower-clock of Rosenau was striking twelve. 
The demon ball did not continue longer, but 
whoever once saw it remembered it as long as 
he lived. The rat-catcher to the Count of 
Rosenau beheld it from the beginning to the 
end the night before Red Nickel was broke 
upon the wheel. The moon was at its full, 
and so bright that you might have picked pins 
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upon the earth. Old Schuldman—for that was 
the name of the above-mentioned chamber- 
hunter (kammerjiger)—was returning home 
from one of his rat-killing expeditions, singing 
his little carol in praise of his own prowess : 
part of the song 1 well remember—it was as 
follows : 
* Long time I’ve reigned o’er mice and rats, 
For lawyers I've employed the cats, 


Who never cease to snarl and bite 
From night till morn, from morn till night. 


One remedy alone I give, 

Which, like all doctors’ draughts and pills, 

Soon bids the small deer cease to live, 

For Poison quickly cures or kills.’ 
He did not sing from pleasure, but to chase 
away his fears in passing the dreaded spot. 
The poisoning old churl was disliked through- 
out the whole country, because he took advan- 
tage of his influence with the Count of Rosenau 
to injure those whom he disliked. Besides this, 
old Schuldman was an uncivil, ill-natured fel- 
low ; and, notwithstanding he was now in the 
decline of life, yet his surly moroseness made 
him still feared, but it was now his own turn 
to tremble. The old man had fortified himself 
well on that day without eating and drinking, 
because, being at the castle, it cost him nothing, 
as it was always his rule at home to have his 
larder very scantily furnished. On the strength 
of such good cheer he hobbled along with an 
oaken cudgel in his hand, and a large rat- 
catcher’s sign painted on the back of his coat, 
as fast as his gouty legs would permit, towards 
the fatal lindens, beneath which his road led 
him. At that moment the tower-clock of 
Rosenau commenced striking midnight! but 
ere its first stroke vibrated on the air, a spectral 
figure jumped out of the thick linden branches, 
attired in a convict’s dress, and fell at his feet, 
but, like a falling cat, immediately recovered 
his legs. The renowned chamber-hunter was 
almost dead with fear, and lay motionless, as if 
he had been bewitched ; quick as a flash of 
lightning another felon sprung from the linden 
bower, then a third, and, before the second 
stroke of the tower clock, six pair of horrid 
mutilated figures danced before him. At this 
moment an orchestra appeared in the boughs of 
the trees; the most frightful-looking figures 
that human fancy can depict were blowing 
horns, beating drums, scraping fiddles, rattling 
cymbals, in one clash of discord. And then 
the vocal music! it seemed as if all the choris- 
ters of his infernal majesty were let loose upon 
earth ; sounds resembling the mewing of cats, 
the chattering of monkeys, the roaring of bulls, 
the whooping of owls, the braying of asses, the 
death-how!] of dogs, the yells of maniacs, —all 
were mingled in one wild terrific concert. 
The appearance of the waltzing phantoms was 
perfectly appalling ; those who had been hung 
exhibited their livid countenances and blood- 
shot eyes ; those who had been beheaded were 
tossing their heads in the air, like a French 
tambour-major, throwing up his staff to keep 
time with the music; and lastly came one 
who had been broken on the wheel, with his 
fractured limbs and dislocated joints, dancing 
before the others like a hampelman, as if he 
were waiting for Red Nickel, who was so soon 
to become his partner. The fiendish concert 
ceased, a death-like silence ensued, and the 
ghosts commenced singing, with sepulchral 
voices, the following chorus : — 

* Oh, Schuldman ! thou art now our guest, 
But fear not for thy head ; 


There's nothing in that empty nest, 
So thou hast nought to dread. 


hundred years thou’lt live, and then 
; martyred Fad ma yi 

‘or 's great e condemn 
To scratch Dehind thine ear.” 


One 
Thy 





When this was finished, the man who had 
been broke upon the wheel rushed forward to 
seize Schuldman, as if he mistook him for his 
expected partner, Red Nickel. The brow of the 
unhappy rat-catcher was bathed with the cold 
perspiration of agonising fear; his hair stood 
erect, his brain reeled, and, in the extreme of 
mortal anguish, he mustered all his courage 
and gave heel-money. Horror lent him wings, 
and gave the strength and vigour of youth to 
his gouty legs: once only, as the clock told its 
last stroke, he mustered courage to look behind 
him, when he beheld the entire brood sink into 
the earth with the most horrible howls and 
imprecations! But to conclude the history of 
the rat-catcher : when he had twice celebrated 
his jubilee, that is, when he was 100 years of 
age, he married a young wife; afterwards he 
became childish, and died, enjoying the full 
honours of his profession. The prophecy of 
the bad spirits, that he should go to hell, has 
not been fulfilled; as the priest, Father W., 
assured us that his sentence had been com- 
muted to spending 500 years in purgatory as a 
blacksmith— which, after all, is a trifle com- 
pared with being roasted to all eternity in hell 
fire!” 

We pass over, almost without note, the 
Prince’s political opinions, though we are told 
that, freely as they are expressed, they are 
likely to be calmly considered with a view to 
improvement by the Prussian government ; nor 
shall we be seduced into his economics, though 
we observe that the Liferary Gazette and the 
Morgenblatt, quoting us, are controverted on 
the subject of the allotment system. The 
Prince’s reasoning against us in this respect is, 
we think, fallacious; for he carries his notion 
of the extent of the system much farther than 
it could ever go, in order to sustain his general 
argument against it as an injurious subdivision 
of land. One brief quotation connected with 
politics is all we shall offer. 

“ The political mouvement which has suc- 
ceeded the reign of Napoleon appears to me 
not unlike the ballet after the tragedy. As 
yet we behold only the figurantes practising ; 
the principal dancers have not yet made their 
appearance, with the exception of one important 
spring, which has been taken in the east. 
Still there is in the whole theatre a disagree- 
able pressure, and a decided increase of sup- 
pressed tumult is perceptible in the parterre, 
while those in the boxes are, from fear and 
apprehension, almost suffocated with heat. If 
amateurs are wise, they will remain at home. 
For the amusement of my speculative readers, 
I have subjoined an old prophecy found at 
Freiberg, in the Erzgebirge (i. e. Metalliferous 
mountains), in the kingdom of Saxony. 

* Wer im Jahr 1834 nicht verdirbt, 
Wer im Jahr 1835* nicht stirbt, 


Wer im Jahr 1836 nicht wird todtgeschlagen 
Der hat im Jahr 1837 von Gliick zu sagen, 


1834 {it year the man that loses not 
"'\ His fortune, fame, or peace ; 


Or sinks in this, by hate forgot, 
Where pain and suffering cease; 


Or does not now, ’mid war and strife, 
Resign his fleeting breath, 


any {Rey nor rena el npn ond 

An anecdote (one of several) of presentiment 
falfilled will vary our strain. 

“ T accompanied Colonel G——, by the order 
of my commander-in-chief, upon an expedition 
to the Netherlands. On our march we sur- 
prised the enemy in every direction, who had 
considered themselves perfectly secure; we 


1835. 


1836. 





* «« When the great comet is to return again, and other 
most important events.” 
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were consequently generally victorious. Our 
detachment consisted of five hundred Cossacks 
and two squadrons of Saxon cavalry, com. 
manded by Major B——. Since the year 1806 
he had followed a military career; he had 
served in the French army, and had even sur. 
vived the Russian campaign, the burning of 
Moscow, and the crossing the Beresina; he 
was an officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
had left the French service for the Saxon with 
a high character for bravery and military 
talents. He was in heart and soul a soldier; 
war was his element—but on this day his 
character appeared suddenly changed. As we 
were fully acquainted with the heroism he had 
displayed on all occasions, we could not ascribe 
his conduct to fear; in the morning his coun. 
tenance was so expressive of distress and 
anxiety, that we unanimously demanded if he 
were unwell? These inquiries seemed to 
annoy hin, till, at length, he reluctantly ac. 
knowledged that he was not indisposed, but 
much disturbed by a dream, which had been 
repeated three successive nights, prophesying 
his death; adding, with a mournful smile, ‘I 
am now obliged to believe the prediction, and 
have accordingly made my will; to you, my 
dear H—, I bequeath my favourite Russian 
horse.’ We looked for a moment to be con. 
vinced that he was really serious, and, finding 
his gravity imperturbable, gave unrestrained 
licence to our merriment. The same day we 
took a small town (whose name I forget), made 
several gens-d’armes prisoners, and unbarred 
the gates of the state prison, in which we found 
three Englishmen. Poor fellows! they hailed 
us as guardian angels; and such was their 
unbounded delight at being so unexpectedly 
released, that, notwithstanding their national 
pride, one of them embraced the knees of Major 
, and, sobbing with emotion, wished him 
eternal happiness. * Now,’ said we, laughing, to 
the major, ‘ how does this salutation correspond 
with your dreaming presentiment ?’? But B—— 
shook his head, saying, ‘ do you not hear what 
he says? eternal happiness! Ay, before the 
sun sets this day, I shall have entered into 
another life, where sorrow for ever ceases.’ 
We lingered longer in this town than was 
prudent, to which error our subsequent adverse 
fortune was principally referable; for, if we 
had hurried forward, we should most probably 
have made prisoners of the whole garrison of 
Cassel, before they could have had time to 
plant their artillery on the heights ; besides, in 
consequence of the various reverses which the 
enemy had hitherto sustained, they had become 
much dispirited.” 
Other movements are detailed : — ; 
“ Five or six officers led the attack. Major 
B— was riding by my side, but his appear- 
ance was rather that of a spectre than a living 
being ; he was pale as a corpse, his eyes were 
almost starting from their sockets, and he was 
evidently scarcely able to hold the reins of his 
horse. He called out several times, mechani- 
cally and in a singular tone of voice, hurrah! 
totally unlike his former animated, soldier-like 
encouragement of his men, but more resembling 
aman talking in a dream. I was astonished 
to behold this inexplicable conduct in an officer 
of such undeniable bravery. A few minutes 
sufficed to bring us to the gate of the town, but 
the approach to it being serpentine, we found 
that we could not advance any further, as the 
French had erected a barricade of wagons, 
from behind which they discharged a volley 
from at least three hundred guns, so well 
directed that it was like one shot, and mowed 
down all within its reach. My horse fell so 
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—_———————— 
sddenly that I supposed him dead ; however, 
I soon perceived that he was only slightly 


wounded ; but my poor friend, the major, fell | 
without a groan, shot through the head! In| 


short, a young lieutenant and myself were the 
only persons of the foremost rank who escaped 
urt.”” 
_ oa is a droll account of a drama performed 
by dogs and monkeys at Breslau: it is a pity 
they are not brought to Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, where clever legitimate novelties are 
wo sadly wanted. The prima donna of this 
temple of ¢ Thalia Canina’ was a charming 
le, called Madame Batavia, and the darling 
of the Breslavians, as we doubt not she would 
be of the Cockneys. Two monkeys, armed as 
knights, tilted furiously for her; but Madame 
herself was the wonder. 

“ No language can do justice to her ini- 
mitable powers as a danseuse ; first she bounded 
on three legs, then upon two, afterwards upon 
one side, then changed to the other, now on 
cross-legs, and ended by hopping about upon 
oe, Noteven Taglioni herself, who is certainly 
highly accomplished in the use of her legs, will 
ever be able to arrive at this grade of perfection, 
fora most palpable reason—because she has but 
two!” 

The waiters at Breslau do not appear to be so 
accomplished, for the prince tells us : 

“ As my wine was bad and sour, I demanded 
in an under tone of voice, as the waiter passed 
ny chair, if he had no other ? * Yes, every sort, 
my good sir, and one over,’ was the answer, 
loud enough for the whole company to hear. 
This sally was followed by another peal of laugh- 
te. How happy, thought I, are these citizens 
of Breslau, for how little amuses them !” 

We are glad of an anecdote of the blunt and 
gillant Blucher, to revive his recollection 
amongst us. His statue in Berlin is, it seems, 
upon a pedestal ‘* so small that the field-marshal 
appears to balance himself with difficulty ; per- 
haps it was intended to remind him of the con- 
tracted, arduous position in which he was 
placed at the commencement of his brilliant 
career. On a parade day, at Berlin, as the gal- 
lant old hero, so appropriately called by his 
soldiers, Marshal Vorwiirts (forward) was riding 
past the statue, he observed a boy supporting 
himself on the pedestal by the legs of the figure ; 
‘Come down, my fine fellow,’ cried the ve- 
teran, good-humouredly ; ‘ do you not see that 
Ihave scarcely room there myself?’ ”* 

The following stories of inferior warriors are 
also amusing : 

“Many of our young military officers are 
nost wonderfully well-informed; perfect oracles 
in their way! whose decisions are sans appell. 
I recently witnessed a very comic * Qui-pro- 
quo.’ The amiable Frau Von B—— was read- 
ing averse of Dante from an admirable trans- 
lation; one of the most fashionable warriors in 
the salon demanded the name of the author? 
The lady answered, ‘ My beloved Dante.’ ‘ Is 
t possible ?? cried the son of Mars, with asto- 
uishment; ‘I never could have believed that 
your Tante (aunt) was equal to such a composi- 
von.’ The errors of the old warriors are some- 
times even more ridiculous; and their blundersare 
an endless source of merriment. When the pre- 
Sent president of Columbia was in Berlin, about 
‘wo years since, I accidently overheard a con- 
Yersation between him and a Prussian officer ; 
—— of German, it was carried on in horribly 
ad French. A picture of a battle led them to 
speak of the celebrated one of Waterloo. ‘ Most 
= exclaimed Santander, ‘ at that great 
— without the assistance of your immortal 
ro, Platoff, Napoleon would not have been 





conquered!’ The Prussian general smiled, 
politely rectified his mistake, and continued, 
saying, ‘ But your campaigns are not less re- 
markable ; for instance, what a march was that 
of Bolivar to Mexico and back, across the 
Tschimborasso—the short time in which it was 
effected is scarcely credible!’ ‘ I beg pardon,’ 
said Santander, in his turn, half smiling; * you 
have made an error in some thousands of miles, 
for Bolivar was never engaged in war in Mexico; 
therefore he could not have come in collision 
with the Tschimborasso. Notwithstanding, our 
marches are really astonishing; in fact, our 
method of conducting war is entirely different 
from the European mode; our soldiers are able 
to support themselves for months without bread, 
meat, or spirits, living entirely on dried ox- 
skins and water.’ ‘ Comment! Monsieur!’ 
cried our general, in his inimitable jargon, and 
with a voice and manner expressive of the 
greatest astonishment —‘ Comment! pas de 
bain 2 pas de poissons spirituels? pas méme 
de Veau forte?’ It required all my powers of 
self-command to preserve my character for 
politeness, when Monsieur Santander, not ap- 
pearing to observe the errors of his friend, 
replied, with an air of the most important gra- 
vity, * Non: rien de spirituel, monsieur, pas 
méme de l'eau forte !’” 

We have said that the religion of the author, 
if by that is meant any particular faith, of those 
which divide the world, hangs very loosely about 
him; but we will not meddle with the topic, 
and only conclude by expressing our pleasure, at 
the close of so entertaining a production, to see 
that its continuation is promised. 








The Revolutionary Epick. The Work of Dis- 
raeli the Younger, author of the ‘* Psycho- 
logical Romance.” Books II. and III. 4to. 
circ. 214. London, 1834. Moxon. 

WELL, despite our caution, it must be “ the 

work of” instead of the usual ‘* by” on the 

title-page; giving fair warning that the author 
will not abate a single affectation, however it 
may provoke censure or disfigure his genius. 

We were sure of the sequel. Books II. and 

III. of the Revolutionary Epick have precisely 

the merits and the faults, the beauties and the 

blotches, of Book I. So we may refer to our 

Gazette, No. 897, where the vanity, the talent, 

the mistaken use of odd expressions for poetry 

and of strong epithets for power, the coinage 
of new words (less in these books than before), 
and the run upon pet phrases — ‘ grim,” 

“stern,”’ * shadowy,” lustrous,” “ serene,’’* 

&c. are pointed out; and beg our readers to 

apply every remark equally to the new parts. 

Altogether, the poem impresses us with the 

idea of great labour; and yet it is not highly 

polished. 

The opening is far from being over modest, 
if, as we presume, the poet is speaking of 
himself :— 


** Amid the passions of a struggling world, 
On me descends the spirit of great song. 
A holy office mine, and noble aim: 
To teach to monarchs and to multitudes 
Their duties and their rights; the end to teach 
Of their existence; and, serene and just, 
From out their mightiest annals to create 
A mightier moral—this my theme sublime !” 


What will not young gentlemen in these 
days undertake ? ' 

Lyridon, the Genius of Federalism, proceeds 
to reply to Magros, the Genius of Fendalism ; 
and is finely described, as he also finely de- 
scribes the earth in its infancy :— 


** Like some tall cedar in the wilderness, 
He rose supreme: amid the vigorous strong, 


® Serene isa monstrous favourite, sometimes occurring 
twice in a page, and in several successive pages, 








And fair amid the beautiful; his eyes 

Like stars; a cloudless heaven his fearless front, 
Serene and bright, and moving in his bliss 

Like majesty unquestioned; with a e 

That knew no art, and genial dignity. 

Fair Earth was then an amaranthine garden, 
Where Melody and Perfume, twin-born sprites, 
Winged their enchanting course; each trilling gale 
Breaking with musky odours, each deep scent 
Harmonious to the rapt and ravished soul! 

Dim bowers and lakes translucent, flowery meads 
Swept by the sunshine, o’er whose fragrant breast 
Flits the soft shadow of some jocund bird ; 

And graceful forms of many beauteous things 
That now are dreams, yet fitting well that Earth 
Then even than these more fair !” 


Some mountains are next delineated, where 
there are “ tall trees arrayed with painted 
birds” (a vile phrase), and two Rivers of Ty- 
ranny and Superstition descend :— 


«« And from the waters of these poisoned fountains, 
Around whose base the spell-bound multitude 
Have wildly quaffed, slaking celestial thirst 
With hellish draughts, flows forth the misery 
That makes men pale; for ever at their hearts 
Gnawing, resistless, with corroding fang. 
All-selfish thrones, and altars red with gore, — 
Kings without heart, and pontiffs without faith ; 
And rigid judgment-seats, that only serve 
As ante-rooms to dungeons; and the lust 
Of martial murder; and the unhallowed power 
Of desecrating wealth; and falsest Custom, 
That consecrates a lie, and clouds with grace 
Hoary Imposture; and the cunning creed 
That bids the many labour for the few, 

Filling the earth with famine and disease, 
Maternal earth, so fruitful and so pure!” 


The author laments this state of things piti- 
ably, and asks :— 


** Must man for ever tremble, ever watch 
With anxious eye another's callous glance? 
And waste the fragrance of his faithful soul 
— some jaded sense, that barely owns 
The perfume it destroys? Must he for ever 
Lead the same villanous life of shuffling Chance 
And bitter Destiny, and must for ever 
His hopes be crushed and blasted? Oh! must Love, 
That orb long clouded of his twilight life, 
Must it then never rise, and bathe his days 
In warmth and lustre? Shall his very virtues 
Be changed to vices by this withering rule; 
Shall he be only faithful as a slave, 
And only pious as a po Shall Fear 
Be the sole prompter of his honesty? 
Shall his necessity alone give alms, 
Stripes make him learned, wages make him brave, 
Lust be his only love, his only passion, hate? 
Shall all these multiplied curses on his head 
Fall like the storm, and shall he not recoil, 
And wrap his mantle round his dizzy skull ; 
Or in the nearest cavern’s gloomy mouth 
Seek refuge, though it be a lion’s lair?” 

Instead of such sufferings, he is the advocate 
for ** Divine Equality,”’ which he declares to be 
“ a God indeed omnipotent.” 

In this frame of mind he glances over events 
in Grecian and Roman history, and takes 
poetic views, or, in other words, fallacious 
visions of them. Nero, however, brings matters 
to a crisis—the world gets too bad, and Ly- 
ridon quits it for a thousand years. During this 
period he is in great tribulation, for Magros 
has the best of it all over the universe; and he 
exclaims in noble, though a little affected, 
language :— 

«« Is there no hope for nations? Is it doomed 
Man to be wise must ever be alone? 
Is Knowl but a solitary sage, 
Wandering in silence on a starry plain? 
Oh! let him haunt the busy market-place, 
And mingle with the restless multitude, 
And blend with all the duteous life of man, 
Smile in the hall, and solace in the hut; 
For Knowledge is a spell, since even brows 
With diadems encirqued and regal gems 
Bow to the sages whose creative lore 
Unfolds the secrets of enveloped life, 
And amplifies their joyance.’ 

Lyridon goes on to abuse kings alias tyrants, 
priests alias hypocrites, and nobles alias op- 
pressors, in good set terms, Of knowledge, he 
proclaims :— 

«« Yes! it is Power sharper than the sword, 
And swifter than the arrow in its flight, 
A shield robuster than the seven-fo! hic 
Studded with brass or knob of argentry : 
The moral armour of ae man ! 
And cannot Knowledge, like a rushing river, 
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Visit all nations with its freshening tide, 
And treasure-laden waters—but for ever, 
Like some fair fountain in a desert, sparkle; 
In whose bright tide, reclining on the marge, 
The curious traveller dips his classic vase ?” 

Surely it can, and lo! to enable it, printing 
is invented; and our friend, the Genius of 
Federalism, foreseeing therein a stout ally, 
hastens to return to earth. Opinion is next 
personified as a beautiful maiden, the daughter 
of Physical and Moral Strength (physical the 
father, and moral the mother, we presume) ; 
but to our taste this birth borders closely upon 
the ludicrous, though meant to be philoso- 
phically sublime. Miss Opinion says :— 

** I am the child of lovers too long parted, 
And born upon the sunny banks of Rhine. 
My name Opinion is; my saintly mother 
Long known to few, but by those few adored, 
Was from my mighty sire, her kinsman true, 
Who loved her more for sympathy than blood, 
By wicked acts long parted, but in vain; 
For in this — land they one day met, 
And by the kindness of a holy man, 
Physical ——— and Moral were united, 
And I, the pledge of their true love, was born.” 


She goes on to tell that Knowledge and 
Truth were her nurses, and Luther and Calvin 
her schoolmasters ; and, troth, she turns out to 
be a strapping and a rampant jade, worthy of 
her birth, parentage, and education. The Miss 
Macauley or Mrs. Darusmont (late Miss Fanny 
Wright) of the Rhine, she cries out :— 


«In vain, in vain, ye threaten! Pharaoh’s doom 
Shall cool those chariot-wheels now hot with blood ; 
And blessed be the hand that dares to wave 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood H 


I feel, 
1 feel my immortality, and never 
Will I relax in this great enterprise, 
Until the sun shall rise upon a race 
Who bless his birth, and not be hailed with curses 
From those who deem his radiant light is born 
But to illumine labour ; when, indeed, 
Man shall in truth be social; and his life 
A life of freedom, duty, joy, and love !” 


Seeing her thus determined and spirited, Ly- 
ridon, after a rather amatory embrace (p. 130), 
takes her up in his arms and flies with her to 
Holland, where they help the Dutch to throw 
off the yoke of Spain. 

Next, invited by Britannia in person, they 
sail for England, and become intimate with 
Pym, Elliot, and Hampden; but this affair not 
succeeding, we are borne to America, of which 
our author is highly enamoured :— 


«* Region sublime! where in a nobler mould 
All life is cast, save man, a fleeting race, 
Before their bold invaders, like a dream 
Before the breath of morn and rush of life, 
Quick fading. As it were a higher state 
For the choice spirits of a worn-out world, 
Thou risest from thy waters! He who feels 
His soul is like thy mountains and thy streams, 
Pure and gigantic, claims thy willing soil 
His glorious guerdon. In thy mighty woods 
Hope lingers still, and when thy Kingless shore 
Man daring presses with his sanguine foot, 
‘The fetters of the mind, more fatal far 
Than gyves tyrannic, like enchanted spells, 
Shiver and fall ! 

. -_ a + . 

No wily priest 

Shall from his mystic grove with words enchain 

‘These quellers of the forest ; no bold king 

The sacred rights of labour here usurp. 

Man feels his stern equality when want 

Is the intense instructor.” 


The chorus to which might be that of the 
old querulous song— 
«« Let us all be unhappy together.” 


But we proceed. Washington is eulogised, 
and the following beautiful simile appears :— 


** He who watches 
The dying of the storm will surely mark 
Within the turbid sky the mighty clouds 
In shat splendour sailing, like huge ships, 
After some fight that crowns an empire's fate, 
Drifting by conquered shores; while mid their wreck 
The cannon of the tempest’s sullen boom, 
The thunder’s fading peals—now loud, now deep, 
Now near, now far away, until some bolt, 


Tells that the strife is o’er. And then arises 

A — breeze, the scene distracted clearing, 
While, through a veil of soft distilling rain, 

Like Triumph smiling through a shower of tears, 
Forth shines the conquering sun; on field and flower 
His genial radiance shedding. Voice of birds 
And lowing of glad kine that beam salute ; 

And soon each rural sound delightful tells, 

Back to a freshened earth the rustic world 
Return to grateful labour. I recall 

Of the last gun the all-despairing moan 

That told that land was free; that soon to earth, 
Like some high prophet to a panting world, 
With voice resistless, and with marvellous deeds, 
Freedom shall teach and publish! Yes! is past 
That storm terrific! Yes! bursts forth that sun 
‘That ne’er shall set, the sun of moral light ! 
Upon a mighty brotherhood of men, 

Linked by a zealous interchange of good, 
Shedding its glorious blaze.” 

This is, we think, about the finest passage 
in the poem ; and immediately followed, as for 
contrast’s sake, with some of those expressions 
which no art can dignify :— 

«©Oh! glorious sun, 
The beautiful thy beauty now illumes; 
No more thy splendour rises but to beam 
On tramping bands of starving scatterlings, 
The father and the mother and their woe 
And bloody-footed brats, and babe on back, 
The happiest of the tribe, since nature sends 
A milky meal for that poor envied imp. 

* * 


Old Europe! Is thy shame indeed decreed 
And reckless misery? Is it thou alone, 
Grim mother of stout nations, that must mouthe 

The bitter bit for ever?) Thou wert wont 

To shew some spirit in thy juicy youth ; 

I speak not of the dreams of ancient story, 

Though those indeed are fair. The race is dead 
That spawned heroic nations.” 

Eheu! jam satis of mouthe-ing. 

France and its Revolution obtain the next 
panegyric; and the poet says :— 

**1 do hail thee, 
That Reasox in thy land hath found a dwelling, 
And built a glorious temple.” 

He has forgotten, before the word Reason, 
to insert the words ** Goddess of’? which would 
| make the sense more complete. Nevertheless, 
|Demogorgon is convinced, and pronounces his 
| decree, which, like the’ Delphic Oracle, or the 
|Sibyl’s Leaves, is not easily understood. For 
jexample, he says :— 

** But what seems chance to man or higher sprites, 
Is truth refined to sheer divinity.” 

And critics though we are, we cannot tell 
what that means. 
the following :-— 

** A twilight vision and a faded stream 
Are past and present to the shadowy ken 
Of dark creation, and their present breath 
A shifting mystery.” 

So much for the Second Book ; and we will 
keep the Third for a second notice. 








Oriental Fragments. By the Author of “ the 
Hindu Pantheon.” 
don, 1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


LEARNED in particular branches, quaint, ram- 
bling, instructive, and amusing, these lucubra- 
tions of our author may be often taken up with 
advantage; though it is rather a hard task for 
the reviewer to read them straight through 
end-long in the way of his duty. A multitude 
of opinions, often just, and as often fanciful — 
a long volume, smelling equally of the lamp and 
the damp—a production over which real wax 
candles or gas-burners, and dancing bog-candles 
and ignes fatui, shed their mutual light ; these 
comprehend matters to give us pause — and 
though entertaining enough in the shape of 
relaxation, are perplexing enough in the line of 
literary business. In short, all this is an apo- 
logy for our cutting the gordian knot, or rather 
the hundreds of gordian knots, wrought into a 
complete net-work by Major Moor, and, leav- 
ing his discussions to those who love them, con- 
tenting ourselves with a few of the meshes of 





Some single bolt, that seems to crack the sky, 


which the “ Fragments” consist, Ex uno aut 


Nor are we much wiser for | 


12mo. pp. 537. Lon-! 


duo disce omnes shall be our motto for the occa. 
sion ;—and here goes. 

Preface: the vile word “ spread,” is merci. 
lessly used—“ on the spread of Sanskrit names 
of places” —‘‘ I know not if the hypothesis of 
such spread bemine”—* the timeis approaching 
when the hypothesis of such extended spread 
of the language will be more and more deve. 
loped’’—are phrases which occur within a short 
page, and upon which all we shall say is, that 
we earnestly hope the spread of this sort of 
language will never spread any farther in Eng. 
lish writing, whatever other spread may be 
developed in the Sanskrit. It is abominable to 
taste. 

Of the author’s confessedly rambling dispo. 
sition one example shall suffice :—** Let us now 
proceed to Fragments— Third: though what 
that head is to consist of, I as little know at 
this present writing as the reader.” 

Of his general matter and manner, the an. 
nexed quotation is a fair specimen: — 

*¢ The temple of Jupiter, now converted into 
a papal cathedral, may have been, in still older 
times, converted from a temple of the Hindu 
Jupiter, Siva, or Kala. Its founder’s name, 
; Calphurnius, comes as near as may be to Kali. 
|purna, associating him with both Grecian and 
Hindu legend. Kali-purna, and Ana-purna of 
|India, and Anne-perenna of the west, have 
jattributes in common. About temples of Ju- 
}piter, and Minerva, and Venus, I expect to 
find more or less of Kalic, Lingaic, or Ionic 
|matter; and do usually there find, of such, 
|more or less. If what is now known of Eleu- 
'sinian and Bacchic mysteries, as left us by 
|ancient writers, were closely examined with the 
/ commentaries and explanations of moderns, and 
;compared with the images and superstitions 
|still existing among Hindus, under a striking 
/ similarity of names, we could scarcely withhold 
belief in their identity. Such examination I 
am altogether unable to make with any com- 
petency of skill. A few particulars, found float- 
jing on the surface of that line of literature, I 
‘may endeavour to throw together in a future 
page.” 

We may remark that certain allusions, here 
and there, might as well have been omitted ; 
| though, upon the whole, Major Moor steers very 
clear of these blemishes, considering the nature 
of the subjects he investigates. 

The principal topics are, the forms of eastern 
| correspondence, seals, precious and other stones, 
‘oriental manuscripts, papacy, Hinduism and 
| paganism, education, nuns, Egypt, Greece, ety- 
;mology, the Sanskrit and its signs and remains 
in various countries and quarters of the earth, 
the worship of natural and artificial produc- 
tions, sorcery, et guibusdam aliis, que nunc per- 
scribere longum fuerat. Among this mass of 
matters, the following anecdote respecting the 
jewels captured at Seringapatam is interesting: 

“ To arrange and catalogue the vast amount 
of property captured at Seringapatam, to make 
it available for sale or division among the cap- 
tors, skilled individuals were selected. Major, 
since Major-General, Ogg, of the Madras esta- 
blishment, and Major Price, of Bombay, were 
selected to inspect and arrange Ti ppoo’s splendid 
and invaluable library. While engaged in this 
interesting employment, the prince Mohi ud 
Din (who, with the rest of the royal family, 
were under liberal surveillance) came into the 
library; and, after observing some time mn 
silence, was overheard muttering at his de- 
parture, ‘ Look at those hogs! polluting my 
father’s books!’ Poor youth! it may easily be 
forgiven him, His name means ‘ Restorer of 








Religion,’” 
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The account of what are called ‘ snake- 
stones ’’ is curious enough for quotation :— 

“Tt is well known to sojourners in India, 
that a certain class, or caste, as we call it, of 
Hindus are snake charmers, or catchers. They 
are called Sampoori*— and perhaps by other 
names, derived from their * dreadful trade,’ as 
it may seem to be. But they ‘ bear a charmed 
life,’ as they tell you, by virtue of the ‘ snake- 
stone ;’ this being taken out of the head of the 
reptile, he is no longer venomous. It is the 
beautiful species that the Portuguese, and we 
after them, call cobra capel, which exclusively, 
I believe, ‘ wears the precious jewel in its 
crown.” It is usual for the samporee, when 
exhibiting his tamed snakes to griffins — as 
newly-imported writers and cadets are called ; 
and who, by their air, gape, &c., are at once 
known to the shrewd impostor — to suffer 
himself to be bitten by the seemingly enraged 
reptile, till he bleed. He then, in haste, terror, 
and contortion, seeks a ‘ snake-stone,’ which 
he is never without, and sticks it on the wound, 
towhich it adheres. In a minute or two the 
venom is extracted, the bitten recovers, and the 
stone falls off, or is removed. If put into a 
glass of water, it sinks, and emits small bubbles 
every half-score seconds. This is the usual 
test of its genuineness: and it is odd if no 
one will give a rupee, or half a rupee, for such 
a curiosity. I have bought several when I 
could ill afford it. They are usually of a dark 
hue; but not always of one colour ; flat, like 
a tamarind stone, and about the size, and 
nearly round. ‘These are the genuine ones: 
and I declare that I am by no means certain 
at this day, although I have called the sampuri 
an impostor, that they are not genuine ; that 
is, not actually taken out of the reptile’s head. 
Be that as it may, I have been sufficiently often 
imposed on by my friends the sampuri, to 
warrant my application of the term. I will 
add a word or two of particulars. After hav- 
ing purchased, perhaps, half-a-dozen genuine 
snake-stones of the above description, duly 
tested, one of those gentry brought me one 
nearly transparent. This I bought; and 
another, and another, till I acquired a score 


obtained. The reader may, or may not, guess 
that this is all a farce. There was no snake. 
The servant ate the fowls; got a quarter of a 
rupee from a friendly samporee, who brought 
a snake in his sash ; and at a favourable unob- 
served moment loosed it, and at another favour- 
able observed moment, caught it. Amid the 
writhings of the snake and its suitable accompa- 
niments, a little manual dexterity is sufficient to 
elude your vision ; and the stone is, or seems to 
be, cleverly extracted. But sometimes there is a 
snake really domiciled with you. I lived at 
Byculla, two miles from the fort of Bombay. 
The foundation of my nice little house was 
raised a foot or two with masonry ; and, from 
between two large stones in the front, we often 
saw and watched the protrusion of a snake’s 
head and shoulders. We could never find him 
wholly out, so as to give any chance of chase 
and capture; nor could I catch him with a 
noosed string. I did not choose, from certain 
feelings or prejudices, to have him shot, and 
resolved to send for a sampuri to catch him. 
My old and esteemed friend General Benjamin 
Forbes, then a captain in the 75th Highlanders, 
was my very near neighbour; and I invited 
him to come and see the ¢amasha, or amusement, 
of catching my snake, at whose head and 
shoulders he had more than once wished to 
direct his gun. The sampori came—and, after 
due piping, seduced the snake from his hiding- 
place, caught him, and extracted the stone, in 
the way already described, before our faces. A 
clever Parsee servant had reminded us that we 
had lately lost many fowls, adding that he 
should not wonder if there was another samp, 
somewhere near the fowl-house. Thither we 
went ; and, after the usual ceremonials, sure 
enough another was caught. I smelt a rat; 
and, causing the exulting catcher to bring his 
writhing captive into the viranda, watched nar- 
rowly the lithotomic process. At the proper 
moment, I, to the great astonishment of my 
friend Forbes and the other spectators, seized 
the snakeless hand of the operator, and there 
found, to his dismay, perdue in his well-closed 
palm, the intended-to-be-extracted stone. The 
fellow made a full and good-humoured confes- 


or two, of different sorts and sizes — and I | sion of the trick, as touching the second snake 


began to suspect that I was not one of the 
wisest men in the world. TI still retain the 
box of stones, and have not altogether relin- 
quished the suspicion. Those beautiful crea- 
tures, the cobra capella, sometimes lodge in or 
about your house or out-houses. On being 
Seen or suspected—your shrewd servant may 
suspect, on being fed by the samporit — you 
send for the artist, who, on promise that you 
will not kill the snake, proceeds to catch him. 
This he effects by piping on a calabash all 
about your premises, especially about your 
diminished poultry-yard, diminished possibly 
by the carryings of your said servant. When 
you may not be very intently observing, a sud- 
den shout, spring, and fall by the sampori, 
announce the caption of your intrusive neigh- 

urs He is produced —the exulting captor 
holding him at arm's length by the nape of 
the neck, the eyes of both sparkling and start- 
ling ; the reptile writhing and wriggling itself 
Tound the man’s arm, neck, &c., till the col- 
lected family are frightened half out of their 
wits. The victor now squats down, and, with 
an iron stile, forces open the jaws of the snake ; 
and, before your face, compels him to disgorge 
the bloody * precious jewel.’ If bitten, he 
applies it, as before described 3 and reluctantly 
accepts half a rupee for it, if more cannot be 

> . <a " m » tae a ~ 7 Piven 
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and the concealed stone ; but stoutly maintained 
that he fairly caught the first ; and that, 
although the semi-transparent, amber-like 
stones were altogether fictitious, the opaque 
concretion was sometimes, though not often, 
found in the reptile’s head ; and that it really 
had some of the virtues ascribed to it. He 
good-humouredly blamed me for exposing him, 
hinting that credulity was the easy parent of 
craft ; and somewhat slyly said someting Hudi- 
brastically equivalent to the assertion that 
—the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 

After all, I repeat my confession that I, unphi- 
losophically, retain a portion of my early belief, 
that some individuals of the serpent tribe ela- 
borate a concretion in their palate: nor can I 
lentirely shake off the belief that it has some 
' anti-poisonous virtue. I am clearly no chemist. 
If any such have a desire to analyse snake- 
stones—(I never read of its having been done) 
—-several of mine shall be at his disposal. The 
semi-transparent ones are, confessedly, of a 
composition called in India, and I believe in 
England, sandarach, or false amber.” 

A considerable portion of the volume dwells 
on papal legends, &c. being founded on Hindu 
idolatry ; and the prevalence (as we have stated) 
of the names of places, mountains, rivers, &c. 
in Greece, Africa, Italy, South America, &c.&c. 





the origin of which the author contends to have 





been Sanskrit. Even were we inclined to go 
into these points, we should be deterred by the 
want of the figures and prints which illustrate 
them; but it is sufficient to refer to the work 
itself for some striking facts, and a vast quan- 
tity of curious information. On the name of 
the great prophet of the east, and on the ortho- 
graphy of the Arabic, the author remarks: 

** While on the subject of the Koran and its 
author, I will here, although I have much more 
to add hereafter on these subjects, offer a re- 
mark on the prevalent errorin writing and pro- 
nouncing the name of that extraordinary per- 
son. I have, indeed, on a former occasion, 
pointed out the impropriety of the final ¢. 
There is no authority whatever for it in Arabic, 
Persian, or any Eastern language. Whether 
written or pronounced Mahomed, or Mahomud, 
or Mahommed, is of little consequence. In 
reference to its orthography in Arabic, the best 
spelling would, perhaps, be Mahammad; and 
giving the a, especially in the middle syllable, 
rather a hollow sound, and dwelling on the me- 
dial m, would be very near the current pronun- 
ciation by natives. In the Arabic it is written 
with four letters, Mhmd. A character ~ called 
teshdid, over the medial m, denotes that sound 


to be prolonged or doubled; thus, \as°*. The 


sound of ma, in our word ma-chine—of hum 
and mud, as we usually use those words—will 
give the uniform Eastern pronunciation of this 
important name, as nearly, perhaps, as we can 
express it—the authority of Gibbon, Prideaux, 
Gagnier, and a host of English, French, and 
other writers, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Another Arabic letter we are apt to use equi- 
vocally, where there is no necessity for it— this 


is the Tie The French are rather badly off in 


their alphabet, touching the sound of this let. 
ter; and we have adopted from them an ortho- 
graphy in our early translation of the *‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and in other works, very unsightly, 
and which has led us into a vicious pronuncia- 
tion. A recent learned author writes thus— 
‘ The Miradg, or the History of the Ascension 
of Mahomed ’—‘ Adgaib al Makhlukat?—‘ Tadg 
al Towarikh.’ I object to the dg, when our j 
would give the correct pronunciation, and ac- 
cord exactly with the original orthography. 
Taj al Towarikh, * the Diadem of Histories’— 
Miraj—Ajaib, are manifestly, to English or- 
gans, preferable to the mode of spelling with 
dg. The Mahommedan era is written and pro- 
nounced hejra. This, to my eye and ear, is 
plain and unequivocal. But write it, as some 
have done, hedgra, or hegira, and it is very 
vague. I have heard it pronounced in a curious 
variety of ways by Europeans—hed-gra, he- 
ghira, hejira, &c.—but by Orientals never 
otherwise than hej-ra. Our g is a very unphi-« 
losophical letter, and leads us into divers ano- 
malies. Nor is the name of the Mahomedan 
Scripture uniformly or always correctly ex- 
pressed. The first syllable should be pronounced 
short—the last long and open— Koran, or Kor- 
ahn. There is no aspirate in the original. 
Europeans write and pronounce it variously— 
Coran, Quoran, Alcoran—al is sometimes pre- 
fixed by natives. It is merely the particle the.” 

All religions come under Major Moor’s pur- 
view, but we shall only afford a small space to 
two of his excursive anecdotes. 

** Looking the other day intoa Baptist meet. 
ing-house, workmen were putting up a mural 
tablet to the memory of its deceased pastor. 
years minister of this church.’ ‘I 
thought,’ said I, * that you did not call your 
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: hes. ‘ » replied There was a heart time only taught And though stern vengeance from thy breast might tear robber. 
‘ tinge. ot a B No," seplied the enh With warmer love for me to burn— The cross, the rosary to thy feelings dear, ies his 
we do not call the brick and mortar a church, A heart, whene’er from home I roved, In life’s last hour, if He whose pangs surpast to this 
but the congregation.” This was reasonable Which fondly pined for my return ; Whate’er f outicing is on mortals cast— Beckfor 
enough. Those not of that church call them, There was a lip which always breathed ane wd ae sold distinguish from the more are use 
in disrespect, arising from their practice of E’en short farewells in tones of sadness; Taught that changed heart its inmost sins to feel calumn 
F ° There was a voice whose eager sound And while he wounded, deign’d thy wound to hez : 
adult baptism by submersion, dippers. The My welcome spoke with heartfelt gladness; Bade faith in him Despair’e dread es eect uae all this 
sect is extensive, and, I believe, extending in There was a mind whose vigorous power And whisper’d pardon to thy trembling soul and ma 
Suffolk. * * * a > ry its = ~~ os Then, e’en the = - the — dome, to whic 
6 ° ‘ A ’ nd eall’d my humble talents forth, Death’s call awaiting in the proudest home, bat 
The festival of the ‘ Invention of the Cross While thence its dearest joys it drew; If toss’d on doubt’s and fear’s tempestuous sea, finite | 
is still observed in our kalendars, but I presume There was a love which for my weal Stretch’d on their beds of down, might envy thee. thority 
no where else by us. It may be thought rather With anxious Sears wont oreciiows, Po Peace to thy bones! within yon hallow'd ground, permitt 
an infelicitous translation of the grand disco.|  Whchwept which pray ean sought | Whee ot and wai nul aon, wri 
ve { id, Perms. In _ Cc Sees That eye is clos’d, and deaf that ear, The castle’s lord bade thy remains repose: - 

n n. n Indostan1 ersian, and other y > voi Vy is pious care a Christian burial gave, iscove 
i In Hind » P » and oth That lip and voice are mute for ever, His pi Christian burial d 
eastern languages, the same word, pacda or And cold that heart of anxious love, And thy pale relics found, at last, a grave. larged 
pyda, means not only, like the Latin, invention jee: death alone from oa could sever 7 of miontey ake Thon OF a into oth 
and discovery, but birth, or developement. P I Aud pee ar oe d, see; Shall still that scene of pictur’d crime recall; narratl 
recollect a young student of Hindustan inquir- And oh! of all the praise I gain’d, Se ee ee, “ Beckfo 
ing, as well as he could, of a native, where he His was the dearest far to me ! Sell eat Ghia ai Lech needy gossip 


“ = a Still paint thy spectral figure on the gloom; 4 
was born, was much diverted at the answer— ag Pt — d, dew a, ame ‘ Still deem, whate’er thy crime, thy fate unjust, parativ 
for, taking the verb in its first acceptation, he Gihtewkaledineteiekten SE REOR aC pe due” in Ven 
deemed it to be ‘ I was invented at Surat.’ ”’ In mercy bids me join the dead. These specimens are fair illustrations of this where ; 
With these pieces we shall conclude, again Oh, Thoa! 5 who from thy throne on high, amnegt and emg volume, to which the author’ 
‘ : Canst the mourner’s deep distress; name of its author will give extensive curren i 
ee ee CR, Shae! wee Rees the eaeews ery, without our adding a ‘ie le line beyor a 4 rs 
offers much to attract the attention of the learn- Thou! father of the fatherless ! 1 3 g g eyond the 0 
ed and of the miscellaneous reader. A little Though now I am a faded leaf foregoing extracts to recommend it to the descenc 
method would have improved its utility—but anna sever'd from its parent tree, public favour. these 1 
3 sat s . nd thrown upon a stormy tide— rere = = 
its eccentricity renders it more amusing. Life's awful tide that leads to thee; . ; great 1 
= - a GUM, gracious Lent! the velee of pease Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal. boldene 
Lays for the Dead. By Amelia Opie. 12mo. ‘Shall spring spontaneous from my breast ; By the Author of ‘** Vathek.” 2 vols. dvo, haps, a 
pp. 144. London, 1834. Longman and Co. Since, though I tread a weary way, London, 1834. Bentley. persons 
TueEnreE is truly, as the amiable and accom- I trust that he I mourn is blest. Lieut, lively, descriptive, and replete with with th 


plished author anticipates, something of mo- The last twenty pages of the volume contain| acute observation on society —how different worthy 














notony in these Lays, all devoted te one sad sketches of Saint Michael’s Mount, Cornwall—| js this production from the imaginative and light 
subject—death. However various the circum. would we were near it to enjoy its beauteous| magnificent Vathek ! The utmost of its stretch were W 
stances which attend this final catastrophe, | S°e2ery!—and by way of variety to this notice, | is the fanciful ; the sublime and overshadowing ful spit 
they are so swallowed up in its own immensity, | V© COPY a short episode which relates to the] belong to the other. Still it is a pleasant —a when t 
that it seems to matter little in the end whe-| ‘iscovery, in making some alterations, a few| very pleasant work,—a bouquet gathered be- its pict 
ther it be sudden or lingering, easy or painful, | Y4TS 48°, of a skeleton embedded between two} fore the majority of our readers were born, and Venice 
a slumbering natural change, or one preceded of the massive walls :— yet the freshness of which seems rather to have dungec 


by every species of torture which the flesh can “eee ag br ory Seed Sg — nn been increased than diminished by the time her ho 
endure or the malignant passions of man can| ‘Thy Gothic chapel, and the social hall, that has fled over the flowers. It is the great is begin 
inflict. Within a few hours, and the sleep is} Whose carvings rude the antique chase recall; change that has taken place in the gardens the eye 
ually pangless and profound. The wicked| ' not on these alone my feelings dwell, where they grew which imparts this charm. unamu 
Pe. y P * P My haunted memory sees the secret cell. Wi ; d the bl Ss 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at} what stops yon workman in his eager toil? There, all is altered ; and the blooms orig to appt 
rest. Why does yon wall his utmost labour foil ? soms are of other genera. In Portugal, the unfreq 
Thus there is little essentially to vary the} St- Aubyn bids, and he renews his toils; holy thistle has been cut down, the love lies ness of 
. wd And see, no more he from the task recoils— bleedi tt arly rooted out, the heart’s- not ere 
‘aon . yy ong 1 - pr ee The donk tans chaste. a poy : aon oe poe are low the crown lily filled y 
lience an e eca e ionely cloister e dark interior is disclos’d to day. ‘) ? 
and the et battle-feld the ana > wae But horror-struck, behold him now retreat— closely clipped, the monks~-hood destroyed; effects 
: What object chains his late impatient feet ? and the warlike spear-grass, the waving flag, in the 
couch and the lowly pallet, the murderous} In that small space, before his shrinking sight, _iagaiet —Saie Mae Rig a al 
knife and the slow-consuming disease, the in- A ghastly skeleton's disclor'd to light ! me box, i tradescantia, - — - ( 
fant’s sigh and the strong man’s struggle, are ut curiosity o’ercame alarm, oreign creepers and exotics, overrun the Jand. rom | 
: E’en o’er that object mystery threw a charm. 2 “ee a 
but so many of the innumerable passages to| How came it ne is pny Ag general cry; So, in Italy and Spain, the occupants and orna bloods! 
the one grave: the be all and the end all here. and Pap ouamsion ives La ene naply 2 ments of the parterre are changed ; and : - gained 
° rick’d up within those suffocating walls, i i rounds 0) nN 
Yet ae ae" _ eon bso co goo tage hy Pom one —— the ert shuddering eye appals, ae Senian fh os ae ee alleys, pen 
events wi eeling an athos; an rawn n all the horrors of a living death, . 
from them moral umhudeen and religious >) Nt ae ae broad walks, and stately terraces of a a Jupite 
; A : ° is crime ?—it undiv ; +o e 
solations, which cannes be read without im- His cruel sentence that dark oy aac mg x Court, so is it most agreeable hes a ae ? me 
rovement. The compositions are, therefore, to And shews what tortures, Send-delighting plan! el Beckford, —— the vista of fifty years, carnag 
more highly prized for the sentiments they Fag Ser voter civet end ate ie to things as they then were. oplans 
embody than for their poetical excellence: that} with burning eyeballs, and with thro bing brain; In our present Gazette we shall confine ont= nation 
i in i is r To feel life’s powers by gradual pangs decay, selves to the first volume, which contains letters extren 
ate which levels all things has, in this respect, | J'o feel life’s powers by gradual pang y . vo » eye ; 
contributed to level them. Vain “red watel wpen the stiflin “4 : relative to two visits to Italy, and a short ac - 
From among about fifty pieces, on the hopes| ‘To catch one pitying sound to check despair. count of the Chartreuse. ra they y 
of friends and relatives — on funerals and their Appalling picture! scene, alas! too true; But the advertisement prefixed must not Tales, 
anniversaries—on the young and old who have| wre ert truth may shed this soft aye tad, passed over without comment. It has long Hay 
departed—and on other subjects connected with} And veils of kindness o'er death's image spread, been the whisper of literary circles in the me- procee 


: : Still, where’s the power that can this truth conceal? i h hor, having shewn these writer 
the last scene which closes mortal history—we We for ourselves death's closing strife must feel : tn —_ ft ” rp ier . 0, a COpy of up th 
select the following as an interesting example.| < Give me thy pangs,’ devoted love may cry, etters to his friends many years ago, Ps Veni 
It is simple, but descriptive of a series of eed I Bee =] could coughs im and die!’ the whole or of parts had been, — — enic 

* . . ut vain—how vain the wish to fondness true, i iti irculated ; an 
thoughts and emotions which will find a re- (Alas! that love can then so little do !) ego _— surreptitiously ge had. been 
sponse in every rightly constituted human} Love can indeed await the parting sigh ; that, at all events, a piratical use ! ‘shed 
heart ; and it is particularly affecting when we} an close with pious hand the sightless eye: made of them by several of the distingu's 


‘ : : And having clos'd yes, whose ch it was insi d 
reflect who is the writer and who was the] Sno n eSGrennine yo et _— poets of our day. Moore, it was insinuated, 


theme :— It starts, it mourns, to feel its tasks are o'er, had pilfered from them; Byron borrowed 

«* 4 Lament. And weeps, that tenderest love can do no more. largely without acknowledgment, as was his 

‘There was an eye whose partial glance And thou, poor victim of that cruel fate, wont; and Rogers, in his Italy, grabbed (we 

Could ne’er my numerous failings see; By fancied justice will’d or fiend-like hate, use the fashionable ph ) and rausac 

‘There was an ear that heard un’ Must still, though love had watch’d thy closing eye, u ue ~parase) an iaristy 
When others spoke in praise of me; Have for thyself perform’d the task to dic without mercy or limitation. Thief, plagiar 
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robber, were the most gracious epithets applied 
to this Bardish trio; and the be-plundered 
Beckford was pitied accordingly. Eh bien! we 
are used to hear so much petty detraction and 
calumny in the circles alluded to, that we took 
all this for the customary verbiage of idleness 
and malice of rivalry. But the advertisement 
towhich we refer, though expressed with in- 
finite politeness, sets a sort of stamp of au- 
thority upon these rumours ; and, if our time 
permitted, would induce us to compare the 
various publications implicated with the volumes 
now before us. We daresay the utmost we should 
discover would be a few hints taken and en- 
larged upon, a few thoughts adopted and put 
into other language, and, possibly, a few stories, 
narratives, and descriptions, versified from Mr. 
Beckford’s very agreeable prose. Perhaps some 
gossip will undertake the trouble of this com- 
parative view, particularly looking after Byron 
in Venice, Rogers in Italy, and Moore every 
where; and, in the interim, we transcribe the 
author’s own exceedingly circumspect and high. 
ly polished reference. 

“ Some justly admired authors having con- 
descended to glean a few stray thoughts from 
these letters, which have remained dormant a 
great many years, I have been at length em- 
boldened to lay them before the public. Per. 
haps, as they happen to contain passages which 
persons of acknowledged taste have honoured 
with their notice, they may possibly be less un. 
worthy of emerging from the shade into day- 
light than I imagined. Most of these letters 
were written in the bloom and heyday of youth- 
ful spirits and youthful confidence, at a period 
when the old order of things existed with all 
its picturesque pomps and absurdities ; when 
Venice enjoyed her piombi and submarine 
dungeons; France her bastile; the Peninsula 
To look back upon what 


her holy inquisition. 
is beginning to appear almost a fabulous era in 
the eyes of the modern children of light, is not 
unamusing or uninstructive ; for, still better 
to appreciate the present, we should be led not 
unfrequently to recall the intellectual muzzi- 


ness of the past. But happily these pages are 
not crowded with such records : they are chiefly 
filled with delineations of landscape, and those 
effects of natural phenomena which it is not 
in the power of revolutions or constitutions to 
alter or destroy. A few moments snatched 
from the contemplation of political crimes, 
bloodshed, and treachery, are a few moments 
gained to all lovers of innocent illusion. Nor 
need the statesman or the scholar despise the 
occasional relaxation of light reading. When 
Jupiter and the great deities are represented 
by Homer as retiring from scenes of havoc and 
carnage to visit the blameless and quiet Ethi- 
oplans, who were the farthest removed of all 
nations, the Lord knows whither, at the very 
extremities of the ocean, —would they have 
given ear to manifestoes or protocols? No! 
they would much rather have listened to the 
Tales of Mother Goose.’? 

Having dismissed this weighty matter, we 
proceed to the book itself. In June 1780, the 
writer set out on his travels, through Holland, 
up the Rhine, and so on to Italy, making 
Venice his chief and favourite residence. He 
thus portrays Flanders at that halcyon period : 

1 am resolved to journey along with Quiet 
and Content for my companions. These two 
comfortable deities have, I believe, taken Flan- 
ders under their especial protection ; every step 
one advances discovering some new proof of 

eir influence. The neatness of the houses, 
and the universal cleanliness of the villages, 
plainly that their inhabitants live in ease 





and good-humour. All is still and peaceful in 
these fertile lowlands: the eye meets nothing 
but round, unmeaning faces at every door, and 
harmless stupidity smiling at every window. 
The beasts, as placid as their masters, graze 
on without any disturbance; and I scarcely 
recollect to have heard one grunting swine or 
snarling mastiff during my whole progress. 
Before every village is a wealthy dunghill, not 
at all offensive, because but seldom disturbed ; 
and there sows and porkers bask in the sun, 
and wallow at their ease, till the hour of death 
and bacon arrives.” 

_ Holland is painted with equal naiveté. 
give a trait : — 

“ Every flower that wealth can purchase 
diffuses its perfume on one side; whilst every 
stench a canal can exhale poisons the air on 
the other. These sluggish puddles defy all 
the power of the United Provinces, and retain 
the freedom of stinking in spite of any en. 
deavour to conquer their filthiness. But per- 
haps I am too bold in my assertion ; for I have 
no authority to mention any attempts to purify 
these noxious pools. Who knows but their 
odour is congenial to a Dutch constitution ? 
One should be inclined to this supposition by 
the numerous banquetting rooms and pleasure 
houses which hang directly above their sur- 
face, and seem calculated on purpose to enjoy 
them. If frogs were not excluded from the 
magistrature of their country (and I cannot 
but think it a little hard that they are), one 
should not wonder at this choice. Such bur- 
gomasters might erect their pavilions in such 
situations; but, after all, I am not greatly 
surprised at the fishiness of their site, since 
very slight authority would persuade me there 
was a period when Holland was all water, 
and the ancestors of the present inhabitants 
fish. A certain oysterishness of eye and flab- 
biness of complexion are almost proofs suffi- 
cient of this aquatic descent; and pray tell me, 
for what purpose are such galligaskins as the 
Dutch burden themselves with contrived, but 
to tuck up a flouncing tail, and thus cloak the 
deformity of a dolphin-like termination ?” 

But behold us in Ztaly, whither our mercurial 
leader takes us at a leap; and where, neverthe- 
less, he lavishes many beauties of the picturesque 
and sentimental upon his contented readers. His 
admiration and descriptions of Venice are charm- 
ing; and from this to Padua, and other parts 
of the country, all his effusions breathe a spirit 
of classical and romantic interest, which we find 
extremely grateful to our taste. At Verona, for 
example, the account of the baffling of his hu- 
mours is characteristic, and, in the end, amusing. 

* We entered the city gate, and passed (the 
post knows how many streets and alleys in the 
way!) to the inn, a lofty handsome-looking 
building; but so full that we were obliged to 
take up with an apartment on its very summit, 
open to all the winds, like the magic chamber 
Apuleius mentions, and commanding the roofs 
of half Verona. Here and there a pine shot 
up amongst them; and the shady hills, termi- 
nating the perspective of walls and turrets, 
formed a romantic scene. Placing our table in 
a balcony, to enjoy the prospect with greater 
freedom, we feasted upon fish from the Lago di 
Guarda, and the delicious fruits of the country. 
Thus did I remain, solacing myself, breathing 
the cool air, and remarking the tints of the 
mountains. Neither paintings nor antiques 
could tempt me from my aérial situation ; I re- 
fused hunting out the famous works of Paul 
Veronese scattered over the town, and sat, like 
the owl in the Georgics, 

* Solis et occasum servans de culmine summo.’ 


We 





a 
Twilight drawing on, I left my haunt, and, 
stealing down stairs, inquired for a guide to 
conduct me to the amphitheatre, perhaps the 
most entire monument of Roman days. The 
people of the house, instead of bringing me a 
quiet peasant, officiously delivered me up to a 
professed antiquary, one of those precise plau- 
sible young men, to whom—God help me !—I 
have so capital an aversion. This sweet spark 
displayed all his little erudition, and flourished 
away upon cloacas and vomitoriums with eternal 
fluency. He was very profound in the doctrine 
of conduits, and knew to admiration how the 
filthiness of all the amphitheatre was disposed 
of. But perceiving my inattention, and having 
just grace enough to remark, that I chose one 
side of the street when he preferred the other, 
and sometimes trotted through despair in the 
kennel, he made mea pretty bow, I threw him 
half-a-crown, and, seeing the ruins before me, 
traversed a gloomy arcade, and emerged alone 
into the arena. A smooth turf covers its sur- 
face, from which a spacious sweep of gradines 
rises to a majestic elevation. Four arches, with 
their simple Doric ornament, alone remain of 
the grand circular arcade, which once crowned 
the highest seats of the amphitheatre; and, 
had it not been for Gothic violence, this part of 
the structure would have equally resisted the 
ravages of time. Nothing can be more exact 
than the preservation of the gradines ; not a 
block has sunk from its place, and whatever 
trifling injuries they may have received have 
been carefully repaired. The twochief entrances 
are rebuilt with solidity, and closed by portals, 
no passage being permitted through the amphi- 
theatre except at public shows and representa- 
tions, sometimes still given inthe arena. When 
I paced slowly across it, silence reigned undis- 
turbed, and nothing moved, except the weeds 
and grasses which skirt the walls and tremble 
with the faintest breeze. Throwing myself 
upon the grass in the middle of the arena, I 
enjoyed the freedom of my situation—its pro- 
found stillness and solitude. How long I re- 
mained shut in by endless gradines on every 
side, wrapped, as it were, in the recollections 
of perished ages, is not worth noting down; 
but when I passed from the amphitheatre to 
the opening before it night was drawing on, 
and the grand outline of a terrific feudal for- 
tress, once inhabited by the Scaligeri, alone 
dimly visible.” 

At Venice, he one day sought retirement to 
one of the woody islands in the Gulf; and 
says :— 

cp My gondoliers shot off in an instant ; but, 
though they went at a very rapid rate, I wished 
to advance still faster; and, getting into a bark 
with six oars, swept along the waters, soon left 
the Zecca and San Marco behind, and, launch- 
ing into the plains of shining sea, saw turret 
after turret, and isle after isle, fleeting before 
me. A pale greenish light ran along the shores 
of the distant continent, whose mountains seem- 
ed to catch the motion of my boat, and to fly 
with equal celerity. I had not much time to 
contemplate the beautiful effects on the waters— 
the emerald and purple hues which gleamed 
along their surface. Our prow struck, foam. 
ing, against the walls of the Carthusian garden, 
before I recollected where I was, or could look 
attentively around me. Permission being ob- 
tained, I entered this cool retirement; and, 
putting aside with my hands the boughs of figs 
and pomegranates, got under an ancient bay-tree 
on the summit of a little knoll, near which se- 
veral tall pines lift themselves up to the breezes. 
I listened to the conversation they held with a 
wind just flown from Greece, and charged, as 
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well as I could understand this airy language, 
with many affectionate remembrances from their 
relations on Mount Ida.” 

-Of a visit to Valombrosa, the account suits 
us for quotation :— 

*¢ The dry leaves chased each other down the 
steeps on the edge of the torrents with hollow 
rustlings, whilst the solemn wave of the forests 
above most perfectly answered the idea I had 
formed of Valombrosa, 

«« where the Etrurian shades 
High overarch’d embower. 

The scene was beginning to take effect, and 
the genius of Milton to move across his fa- 
vourite valley, when the fathers arrived, puffing 
and blowing, by an easier ascent than I knew 
of. * You have missed the way,’ cried the 
youngest ; * the hermitage, with the fine pic- 
ture by Andréa del Sarto, which all the En- 
glish admire, is on the opposite side of the 
wood: there! don’t you see it on the point 
of the cliff?? ‘ Yes, yes,’ said I, a little 
peevishly; ¢ I wonder the devil has not pushed 
it down long ago; it seems to invite his kick.’ 
* Satan,’ answered the old Pagod very dryly, 
*is full of malice; but whoever drinks of a 
spring which the Lord causeth to flow near 
the hermitage is freed from his illusions.’ 
* Are they so?’ replied I, with a sanctified ac- 
cent; ‘then I pray thee conduct me thither, 
for [ have great need of such salutary waters.’ 
The youngest father shook his head, as much 
as to say, ‘ This is nothing more than a he- 
retic’s whim.’ The senior set forwards with 
greater piety, and began some legendary tales 
of the kind which my soul loveth. He pointed 
to a chasm in the cliff, round which we were 
winding by a spiral path, where Gualbertus 
used to sleep, and, turning himself towards the 
west, see a long succession of saints and mar- 
tyrs sweeping athwart the sky, and gilding the 
clouds with far brighter splendours than the 
setting sun. Here he rested till his last hour, 
when the bells of the convent beneath (which 
till that moment would have made dogs howl 
had there been any within its precincts) struck 
out such harmonious jingling that all the 
country around was ravished, and began lift- 
ing up their eyes with singular devotion, when, 
behold! light dawned, cherubim appeared, 
and birds chirped, although it was midnight. 
* Alas! alas! what would I not give to wit- 
ness such a spectacle, and read my prayer-book 
by the effulgence of opening heaven!’ How- 
ever, willing to see something at least, I crept 
into the consecrated cleft and extended myself 
on its rugged surface. A very penitential 
couch! but commanding glorious prospects of 
the world below, which lay this evening in 
deep blue shade; the sun looking red and 
angry through misty vapours, which prevented 
our discovering the Tuscan sea.”’ 

From Naples we would borrow a tragic tale, 
but it is too long for our columns now; and we 
shall conclude with instancing a sample or two 
of the light quips flung at the religious opinions 
and ceremonies which crossed the author on his 
Ww 


ay. 
Ae Utrecht, he thus partly describes a visit 
to Count Zinzendorf’s Moravian establish- 
ment :*— 

“ T followed my guide into a series of shops 
furnished with gew-gaws and trinkets, said to 
be manufactured by the female part of the 


society. Much cannot be boasted of their 
handy-works: I expressed a wish to see some 
* It is singular enough that Prince Piickler Muskau 


See our review of Tutti Frutti) also describes a visit toa 
loravian settlement—Ed. 





leat 
of these industrious fair ones; but, upon re- 
ceiving no answer, found this was a subject 
of which there was no discourse. Consoling 
myself as well as I was able, I put myself 
under the guidance of another slovenly disciple, 
who shewed me the chapel, and harangued 
very pathetically upon celestial love. In my 
way thither, I caught a glimpse of some pretty 
sempstresses, warbling melodious hymns as 
they sat needling and thimbling at their win- 
dows above. I had a great inclination to 
approach this busy group, but the roll of a 
brother’s eye corrected me. Reflecting upon 
my unworthiness, I retired from the conse- 
crated buildings, and was driven back to 
Utrecht, not a little amused with my expe- 
dition.” 

At Cologne :— 

** Of what avail are stately palaces, broad 
streets, or airy markets, to a town which can 
boast of such a treasure as the bodies of those 
three wise sovereigns who were star-led to 
Bethlehem ? Is not this circumstance enough 
to procure it every kind of respect? I really 
believe so, from the pious and dignified con- 
tentment of its inhabitants. They care not a 
hair of an ass’s ear whether their houses be 
gloomy and ill-contrived, their pavements 
overgrown with weeds, and their shops half 
choked up with filthiness, provided the car- 
casses of Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar 
might be preserved with proper decorum. 
Nothing, to be sure, can be richer than the 
shrine which contains these precious relics. I 
paid my devotions before it the moment I ar- 
rived ; this step was inevitable—had I omitted 
it, not a soul in Cologne but would have cursed 
me for a pagan. Do you not wonder at hear- 
ing of these venerable bodies so far from their 
native country? I thought them snug under 
some Arabian cupola, ten feet deep in spice; 
but who can tell what is to become of one a 
few ages hence? Who knows but the Em- 
peror of Morocco may be canonised some future 
day in Lapland? I asked, of course, how in 
the name of miracles they came hither? but 
found no story of a supernatural conveyance. 
It seems that great collectress of relics, the 
holy Empress Helena, first routed them out: 
then they were packed off to Rome. King 
Alaric, having no grace, bundled them down 
to Milan, where they remained till it pleased 
Heaven to inspire an ancient archbishop with 
the fervent wish of depositing them at Co- 
logne—there these skeletons were taken into 
the most especial consideration, crowned with 
jewels, and filigreed with gold. Never were 
skulls more elegantly mounted; and I doubt 
whether Odin’s buffet could exhibit so fine an 
assortment.” 

Finally, at Venice, in the “‘ S, Maria della 
Salute, erected by the Senate in performance 
of a vow to the Holy Virgin, who begged off a 
terrible pestilence in 1630. * * * A flight 
of stairs opens into the court, adorned with 
balustrades and pedestals, sculptured with ele- 
gance truly Grecian. ‘This brought me to the 
refectory, where the chef-d'euvre of Faul Ve- 
ronese, representing the marriage of Cana in 
Galilee, was the first object that presented 
itself. I never beheld so gorgeous a group of 
wedding-garments before; there is every va- 
riety of fold and plait that can possibly be 
imagined. The attitudes and countenances 
are more uniform, and the guests appear a 
very genteel, decent sort of people, well used 
to the mode of their times and accustomed to 
miracles.” 

The second visit to Italy, in 1782, offers no- 
thing particular for extract; and that to the 
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Grand Chartreuse can only be read and relished 
as a whole. 


A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of 
the State of Tennessee. Written by Himself, 
12mo. pp. 113. American edition of Phila. 
deJphia. Reprinted in London. Limbird. 

TuouGH not deeply initiated in American 
personalities and politics, this volume soon dis. 
covers itself to be a hoax, founded upon, and 
in ridicule of, the genuine life of Colonel 
Crockett, to which we first pointed the public 
attention in our Gazetle of Dec. 31, 1833. It 
is so cleverly done, and exhibits so many pe. 
culiarities in its caricature, that we are in- 
clined to think it may be more relished in this 
country, to which they are novel, than in its 
native land, where their oddity cannot be so 
striking and laughable. 

The preface gravely denounces the preceding 
memoir as a vamped-up performance ; and 
apologises for the present not being so rightly 
spelled, or so perfect in style. 

*¢ T know,” says the pseudo real Crockett,— 
** I know that, obscure as I am, my name is 
making considerable deal of fuss in the world. 
I can’t tell why it is, nor in what it is to end, 
Go where I will, every body seems anxious to 
get a peep at me; and it would be hard to tell 
which would have the advantage, if I, and the 
‘ Government,’ and ‘ Black Hawk,’ and a great 
eternal big caravan of wild varments were all 
to be showed at the same time in four different 
parts of any of the big cities in the nation. I 
am not so sure that I shouldn’t get the most 
custom of any of the crew. There must there- 
fure be something in me, or about me, that 
attracts attention, which is even mysterious to 
myself. I can’t understand it, and I there- 
fore put all the facts down, leaving the reader 
free to take his choice of them. On the subject 
of my style, it is bad enough, in all conscience, 
to please critics, if that is what they are after. 
They are a sort of vermin, though, that I 
shan’t even so much as stop to brush off. If 
they want to work on my book, just let them 
go a-head ; and after they are done, they had 
better blot out all their criticisms, than to 
know what opinion I would express of them, 
and what sort of a curious name I would call 
them, if I was standing near them, and look- 
ing over their shoulders. They will, at most, 
have only their trouble for their pay. But I 
rather expect I shall have them on my side. 
But I don’t know of any thing in my book to 
be criticised on by honourable men. Is it on 
my spelling ?—that’s not my trade. Is it on 
my grammar ?— I hadn’t time to learn it, and 
make no pretensions to it. Is it on the order 
and arrangement of my book ? —I never wrote 
one before, and never read very many ; and, 
of course, know mighty little about that. Will 
it be on the authorship of the book ?—this I 
claim, and I'll hang on to it, like a wax- 
plaster. The whole book is my own, and every 
sentiment and sentence in it. I would not be 
such a fool, or knave either, as to deny that I 
have had it hastily run over by a friend or s0, 
and that some little alterations have been made 
in the spelling and grammar ; and I am not 80 
sure that it is not the worse of even that, for 
I despise this way of spelling contrary to nature. 
And as for grammar, it’s pretty much a thing 
of nothing at last, after all the fuss that’s made 
about it. In some places, I wouldn't suffer 
either the spelling, or grammar, or any thing 
else, to be touch’d; and therefore it will be 
found in my own way. But if any body com- 
plains that I have had it looked over, I can 
only say to him, her, them—as the case may 
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Sooo - 
be—that while critics were learning grammar, 
and Jearning to spell, I, and * Doctor Jackson, 
LL.D.’ were fighting in the wars ; and if our 
books, and messages, and proclamations, and 
cabinet writings, and so forth, and so on, 


should need a little looking over, and a little| * 


correcting of the spelling and the grammar to 
make them fit for use, it’s just nobody’s busi- 
ness. Big men have more important matters 
to attend to than crossing their ¢’s, and dotting 
their #’s, and such like small things. But the 

‘Government’s’ name is to the proclamation, 
and my name’s to the book; and if I didn’t 
write the book, the ‘ Government’ didn’t write 
the proclamation, which no man dares to deny! 
But just read for yourself, and my ears for a 
heel-tap, if, before you get through, you don't 
say, with many a good-natured smile and 
hearty laugh, ‘ This is truly the very thing it- 
self—the exact image of its author, David 
Crockett.’ ”” 

Affecting the worthy Colonel’s manner 
throughout, biographers is spelt Looagraphers, 
deposits deposites, &c.; and the volume is rich 
in phraseology and similes, like unto his. Thus, 
the remainder of his life is ** the balance of 
my time.”* His parents were poor, ‘* but, I 
hope, honest; and even that is as much as 
many a man can say.” He is always for going 
a-head, even when things were so happening, 
“that, as Major Jack Downing would say, 
they were all in a‘ a pretty considerable of a 
snarl,’ and it was * kinder hard’ to fix on that 
thing” which really happened. His uncle, he 
tells us, mistaking a man in a thicket for a 
_ shot him right through the body, and, he 

— 

“I saw my father draw a silk handkerchief 
through the bullet hole, and entirely through 
his body ; yet after awhile he got well, as little 
as any one would have thought it. What be- 
come of him, or whether he is dead or alive, I 
don’t know; but I reckon he did’ent fancy the 
lnsiness of gathering grapes in an out-of-the- 
way thicket soon again.” 

His account of missing his way in a wood is 
equally characteristic :— 

“ For the information of young hunters, I 
will just say, in this place, that whenever a 
fellow gets bad lost, the way home is just the 
way he don’t think it is. This rule will hit 
nine times out of ten. I went a-head, though, 
about six or seven miles, when I found night 
Was coming on fast; but at this distressing 
time I saw a little woman streaking it along 
through the woods like all wrath, and so I cut 
on too, for I was determined I wouldn’t lose 
sight of her that night any more. I run on 
till she saw me, and she stopped ; for she was 
as glad to see me as I was to see her, as she 
was lost as well as me. When I came up to 
her, who should she be but my little girl, that 
I had been paying my respects to. She had 
been out hunting her father’s horses, and had 
missed her way, and had no knowledge where 
she was, or how far it was to any house, or 
what way would take us there. She had been 
travelling all day, and was mighty tired; and 
Iwould have taken her up, and toated her, if 
it hadn’t been that I wanted her just where I 
could see her all the time, for I thought she 
teoked sweeter than sugar; and by this time I 
oved her almost well enough to eat her.” 


Ps whe another danger threatens him, he says, ‘* I was 
oa to say my soul was my own; for I didn’t know how 
n I should be knocked into a cocked hat, and get my 


walking Papers for another country.” And in, on 
po er occasion, «* { thought moa jig was mighty 
es up with me, but I determined to keep a stiff upper 
fixe loo 1 was so pale, and so much reduced, that my 

ked like it had been half-soled with brown paper.” 





What toated means, we cannot say, and we 
are equally at a loss for the precise definition 
of dander and gack. Ev gr.— 

‘“* The truth is, my dander was up, and 
nothing but war could bring it right again.” 

‘i * —_ “ T was determined not to 
gack until I had done it.” 

But his similes are more original to us on 
this side of the Atlantic :— 

‘*¢ We took this trace and pursued it, till we 
came to where a Spaniard had been killed and 
scalped, together with a woman, who we sup- 
posed to be his wife, and also four children. 
I began to feel mighty ticklish along about 
this time, for I knowed if there was no danger 
then, there had been; and I felt exactly like 
there still was.” 

** I screamed out like a young painter — His 
anger would hang on to him dike a turkle does 
to a fisherman’s toe—A woman as ugly as a 
stone fence, and so homely that it almost gave 
one a pain in the eyes to look at her—She 
looked at me as savage as a meat-axe—I in- 
stantly felt like going—Though I was so mad 
that I was burning inside like a tar-kiln, and I 
wonder that the smoke hadn’t been pouring 
out of me at all points.” 

Such are scraps of the comparisons poured 
in, as the author tells of the Indians in a skir- 
mish, ** as hot as fresh mustard to a sore 
shin ;” but instead of instancing these, it will 
afford a better idea of this quiz, and perhaps 
amuse our readers, if we extract a continu- 
ous passage— for example, the Colonel’s love 
affairs :— 

** Now I am just getting on a part of my 
history that I know I never can forget. For 
though I have heard people talk about hard 
loving, yet I reckon no poor devil in this world 
was ever cursed with such hard love as mine 
has always been, when it came on me. I soon 
found myself head over heels in love with this 
girl, whose name the public could make no use 
of; and I thought, that if all the hills about 
there were pure chink, and all belonged to me, 
I would give them, if I could just talk to her 
as I wanted to; but I was afraid to begin, for 
when I would think of saying any thing to her, 
my heart would begin to flutter like a duck in 
a puddle; and if I tried to outdo it and speak, 
it would get right smack up in my throat, and 
choke me like a cold potato. It bore on my 
mind in this way, till at last I concluded I must 
die if I didn’t broach the subject; and so I de- 
termined to begin and hang on a trying to 
speak, till my heart would get out of my throat 
one way or t’other. And so one day, at it I 
went, and after several trials I could say a 
little. I told her how well I loved her; that 
she was the darling object of my soul and 
body ; and I must have her, or else I should 
pine down to nothing, and just die away with 
the consumption. I found my talk was not 
disagreeable to her; but she was an honest 
girl, and didn’t want to deceive nobody. She 
told me she was engaged to her cousin, a son 
of the old Quaker. This news was worse to me 
than war, pestilence, or famine; but still I 
knowed I could not help myself. I saw quick 
enough that my cake was dough, and I tried to 
cool off as fast as possible ; but I had hardly 
safety-pipes enough, as my love was so hot as 
mighty nigh to burst my boilers. But I didn’t 
press my claims any more, seeing there was no 
chance to do any thing.” 

His next passion was for a pretty girl, “‘ whose 
name (he says) is nobody’s business, no more 
than the Quaker’s girl was, and I found she 
took it very well. 1 still continued paying my 
respects to her, until I got to love her as bad 
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as I had the Quaker’s niece ; and I would have 
agreed to fight a whole regiment of wild cats if 
she would only have said she would have me. 
Several months passed in this way, during all 
of which time she continued very kind and 
friendly. At last, the son of the old Quaker 
and my first girl had concluded to bring their 
matter to a close, and my little queen and my- 
self were called on to wait on them. We went 
on the day, and performed our duty as at- 
tendants. This made me worse than ever ; 
and after it was over, I pressed my claim very 
hard on her, but she would still give me a sort 
of an evasive answer. However, I gave her 
mighty little peace, till she told me at last 
she would have me. I thought this was glo. 
rification enough, even without spectacles. I 
was then about eighteen years old. We fixed 
the time to be married ; and I thought if that 
day come, I should be the happiest man in the 
created world, or in the moon, or any where 
else.” 

He, however, gets fond of the rifle, and is 
jilted by his mistress ; and he adds— 

‘* My heart was bruised, and my spirits were 
broken down; so I bid her farewell, and 
turned my lonesome and miserable steps back 
again homeward, concluding that I was only 
born for hardships, misery, and disappoint- 
ment. I now began to think, that in making 
me, it was entirely forgotten to make my 
mate; that I was born odd, and should al- 
ways remain so, and that nobody would have 
me. But all these reflections did not satisfy 
my mind, for I had no peace day nor night 
for several weeks. My appetite failed me, and 
I grew daily worse and worse. They all 
thought I was sick; and so I was. And it 
was the worst kind of sickness—a sickness of 
the heart, and all the tender parts, produced 
by disappointed love.” 

His wars in the Munchausen style are 
equally amusing ; and at their conclusion, he 
thus reflects :— 

“ This closed my career as a warrior, and I 
am glad of it, for I like life now a heap better 
than I did then; and I am glad all over that 
I lived to see those times, which I should not 
have done if I had kept fooling along in war, 
and got used up at it.’ 

Instead of this calamity, he became a re- 
presentative for Tennesse, and figures in con- 
gress ; but, repudiating politics, we shall finish 
our notice with one of his pretty particular 
acute domestic maxims. 

*‘ A man’s wife can hold him devilish un- 
easy, if she begins to scold, and fret, and per- 
plex him, at a time when he has a full load 
for a rail-road car on his mind already.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cunningham’s Life and Works of Robert 
Burns. Vol. VI. Lond. 1834. Cochrane 
and M‘Crone. 


THE success of this work, it is stated, and we 
are glad to hear it, has induced Mr. Cunning- 
ham and the publishers to extend it to eight 
volumes, instead of the six originally announced. 
New poems, new songs, new letters, new anec- 
dotes, and the expediency of a more ample 
glossary than was at first designed, are satis- 
factorily adduced as the grounds for adopting 
this course, which, we cannot doubt, will be ac- 
cepted with pleasure by the public at large; 
though we regret to see, from an expression in 
the prefix, that the editor speaks of his having 
‘¢ opponents” to “triumph” over. We can- 
not imagine what he should have done to pro- 
voke enmity. 
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- THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The present volume carries the correspond- 
ence of Burns to the close of the year 1788, 
and contains not only letters hitherto scattered 
in separate publications, but some altogether 
new. The notes, chiefly biographical, are 
brief, but sufficiently illustrative of the text. 


Rural Felicity. Lond. 1834, Strange, Cowie ; 
Dublin, Young and Cunningham; Edinb. 
Ebsworth. 

A part, No. V., of the edition of Buckstone’s 
popular dramas (of which, Victorine, No. II., 
the last we have seen, was noticed in our 
No. 904)—the farcical and amusing operatic 
piece now performing with éclat at the Hay- 
market Theatre. The following single sen- 
tence is enough to recommend its sentiments, 
independently of its acting merits: ‘* When 
we hear our friends scandalised, if we do not 
trouble ourselves to open our lips in their de- 
fence, let us at least be charitable enough to 
shut our ears, and only look upon the slanderer 
as speaking of himself; for be assured, that the 
tales of a traducer are but so many confessions 
of his own vices in another person’s name. 


The Architectural Magazine, and Journal of 
Improvement in Architecture, Building, and 
Furnishing, &c. Conducted by J. C. Lou- 
don, F.L.S., &c. Nos. I. to IV. In Monthly 
8vo. Nos. Lond. 1834. Longman and Co. 

TuHE chief object of this magazine, Mr. Loudon 

tells us, is ** to diffuse a knowledge of, and 

taste for, improved domestic architecture and 
superiorly designed furniture among general 
readers.”’ It is also intended ‘* to improve the 
professional knowledge, and cultivate the taste, 
of young men educating as architects, builders, 
carpenters, &c.”” Both these objects it seems 


well calculated to attain. Some excellent papers 
on the choice of a house, by Mr. Kent, and one 


on the fraudulent practices of surveyors, are 
likely to interest all readers; and some on the 
philosophy of architecture, by the conductor and 
other able hands, must be interesting and in- 
structive, not only to the general class, but to 
professional men. 


Correspondence between Bishop Jebb and A. 
Knox, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. Forster. 
2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1834. Duncan. 

TuIs correspondence runs over thirty years, 

and is full of valuable religious and intellectual 

matter—so full, that we can only bestow upon 

it the high general character it merits, and 

reserve a detailed notice for another Gazette. 





GUIDES. 

WE ought to be a well-directed and well-governed people, 
for there are Guides for every place and every thing. For 
example, we proceed to clear our table of a few specimens. 

Chambers’ Picture of Scotland. Pp. 944. (Edinburgh, 
Tait; A. and C. Black; London, Longman and Co.; 
Dublin, Cumming.) — A third edition of one of the most 
entertaining and, as a German critic would say, intelli- 
gence-giving volumes that the press can boast. It is a 
complete panorama of Scotland, as a general picture; and 
yet so full of detail as to be still more valuable as a guide 
throughout that ancient kingdom. Mr. Chambers’ in- 
dustry is unrivalled, and his talent for works of the class 
to which he has chiefly turned his attention of the fore- 
most order. We consider him a benefactor to the land of 
his nativity, and entertain a high respect for his literary 
labours, whether directed to periodical or more sustained 
productions. We add, as a sample of his legendary illus- 
trations, the story of the ‘* Ghost of Spedlins,” not the 
less interesting as connected with an ancestor of the pre- 
sent Sir William Jardine, the able and enlightened cul- 
tivator of the science of natural history:—‘* The tower 
of Spedlins, the scene of one of the best-accredited and 
most curious ghost stories perhaps ever printed, adorns 
the south-west bank of the Annan, in this neighbour- 
hood. The ghost story, according to Mr. Sharpe, in his 
highly amusing and elaborate introduction to ‘ Law's 
Memorialls,’ is simply this: —Sir Alexander Jardine, of 
Applegirth, in the time of Charles II, had confined, in 
the dungeon of his tower of Spedlins, a fellow named 
Porteus, by trade a miller, suspected of having wilfully 
set fire to his own =. eing soon after suddenly 
called away to Edinburgh, he carried the key of the vault 


with him, and did not recollect or consider his prisoner’s 
case till he was passing through the West Port of Edin- 
burgh, where perhaps the sight of the warder’s keys 
brought the thing to his mind. Sir Alexander imme- 
diately sent back a courier to liberate the man; but 
Porteous had, in the mean time, died of hunger. It is 
said that famine constrained him to devour one of his 
own hands; and some steps of a stair within the small 
dungeon are still shewn, on which he was found stretched 
out in this deplorable condition. Nosooner was the man 
dead than his ghost began to torment the household; 
and no rest was to be had within the tower of Spedlins 
either by night or day, In this dilemma, Sir Alexander, 
according to old use and wont, summoned a whole legion 
of ministers to his aid, and, by their strenuous efforts, 
Porteus was at length confined to the scene of his mortal 
agonies, where, however, he continued to scream occa- 
sionally at night, ‘ Let me out, let me out; I’m deean 
o’ hunger!’ He also used to flutter like a bird against 
the door of the vault, and was always sure to remove the 
bark from any twig that was sportively thrust through 
the key-hole. ‘The spell, which thus compelled the spirit 
to remain in bondage, was attached to a large black-letter 
Bible, used by the exorcists, and afterwards deposited in 
a stone niche, which still remains in the wall of the stair- 
case; and it is certain that, after the lapse of many years, 
when the family repaired to a newer mansion (the de- 
lightful one of Jardine Hall), built on the other side of 
the river, the Bible was left behind to keep the restless 
spirit in order. On one occasion, indeed, the volume, 
requiring to be re-bound, was despatched to Edinburgh ; 
but the ghost, getting out of the dungeon and crossing 
the river, made such a disturbance in the new house, 
hauling the baronet and his lady out of bed, &c. that the 
Bible was recalled before it reached the capital, and 
placed in its former situation. The good woman who 
told Grose this story in 1788, declared that, should it 
again be taken off the premises, no consideration what- 
ever would induce her to remain there a single night. 
But the charm seems to be now broken, or the ghost 
must have become either quiet or disregarded, for the 
Bible is at present kept in the house of Jardine Hall. It 
is of Barker’s printing, dated 1634, and, besides being 
well bound, is carefully covered with rough calf-skin.”*— 
Apropos, this Bible was well known and much respected 
in all those parts for generations of superstitious Scots, 
as ‘* the big Bible in the bole;” and was, we have heard, 
considered to have other powers against witchcraft, &c. 
beyond that of keeping poor Porteus’ ghost quiet.—An 
itinerary, map, and directions for pleasure excursions, 
the enjoyment of beng geen &c. tend much to in- 
crease the usefulness of this new edition of an excellent 
work, 

M‘Phun’s Guide through Glasgow. 24mo. pr 116. (Glas- 
gow, M‘Phun; Edinburgh, Hamilton; London, Simpkin 
and Marshall; Dublin, Wakeman.)—A neat, concise, and 
useful Guide to the great commercial city of the North— 
the modern Tyre, if the capital be the modern Athens. 
Many of our English readers, seeing the name of M* Phur. 
(which they pronounced Make Fun) to a number of 
Glasgow publications, really and truly supposed that it 
was assumed for the sake of pleasantry, or gagging, as 
** Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk” has it. A continued 
series of serviceable productions, however, has at length 
convinced them that he is an actual and an intelligent 
and valuable citizen of this busy and hive-like mart. 

Coghlan’s Guide to Paris. Sixth Edition. Pp. 180, 
(London, Hughes; Paris, Benis.) — The ao words 
** sixth edition” are enough for comment. The present 
is ‘* improved and enlarged.” 

The Steam-Packet and Coast Companion ; or, General 
Guide, §c. By F. Coghlan. Pp. 242. (London, Hughes.) 
—A capital little book for the present season, and just 
fit for the present moment. With maps, &c., it contains 
brief accounts of the watering places within about a hun- 
dred miles of London; and with it in his pocket, a 
citizen may be much better off than our first parents, for 
he may readily know where to choose his place of rest. 

Pollock’s New Guide through Edinburgh. Pp. 188. 
(Edinburgh, Pollock and Co.; Glasgow, Lumsdens.) — A 
nice little volume, and just fit for the members of the 
British Association when they congregate at Edinburgh 
in September. The titular expression ‘‘ through Edin- 
burgh” is a little dubious; but the book, we can assure 
the stranger, will be found a great assistant ail over the 
town. 

The North Wales Companion ; 0, Tourist’s Guide through 
that interesting Country. Pp. 35. (Bristol, Chilcote; Li- 
verpool, Marples; London, Hamilton and Co.) — The 
only fault we have to find with this Guide is, that it is 
too short; and, consequently, leaves many objects of in- 
terest unnoticed. We recommend its enlargement. 

{So much for Guides to places: now for a few Guides 
to things. } 

The Book of Penalties; or, Summary of the Pecuniary 
Penalties inflicted by the Laws of England on the Com- 

* «« It may be mentioned, by the way, that Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, sister of the persecuting Duke of Queens- 
berry, and wife to the above Sir Alexander Jardine, was 
of so extremely penurious a temper, that she generally 
went abroad covered with rags; and so anxious was this 
lady to amass money, that she would sit for whole days 
on the bank of the Annan, near her house of Spedlins, to 
carry people across nee her shoulders, for the moderate 
remuneration of a half-penny. What must we think of a 
country and an age in which a lady of the first quality, 
and sister to a prime minister, descended to the office of 
a porter? It may be safely conjectured that the keeping 

Porteus had been consigned to this female Elwes.” 








mercial, Manufacturing, Trading, and Professional Classes 
in their several Occupati and Th i » Se. Fe. ; 
Author of the ‘« Cabinet a 12mo. pp. 552. (Lon- 
don, E. Wilson; Edinburgh, Waugh and Innes; Dublin 
Wakeman.) — Mercy upon us! Five hundred and fifty. 
two pases to index the pains and penalties to which the 
people of this Land of Freedom are exposed in their 
daily walk through life! Can we sleep, can we wake, 
can we eat, can we drink, can we breathe, can we Move, 
can we laugh, can we whistle, can we look, can we speak, 
can we think, without rendering ourselves liable to fine 
or imprisonment, or transportation or hanging? How 
terribly has our legally complicated system departed from 
the patriarchal and paternal origin of all authority! 
There is no advising, no warning, no prevention: all is 
prohibition, and threat, and punishment. ‘* Beware or 
TRESPASSING !” instead of being confined to parks and 
inclosures, where, indeed, it abounds sufficiently to dis- 
play, in most odious and revolting colours, the national 
restrictive character, ought to be inscribed on every 
church-door, on every public building, on every street- 
corner, on every mile-stone, and almost on every man’s 
person, ‘* Beware of trespassing,” beware of enjoying 
yourself, beware of sauntering across this meadow, be- 
ware of throwing a line in this river, beware of touch- 
ing, beware of requiring the common courtesies of civi- 
lisation, — beware, beware, beware! England’s modern 
Laws are the Giants of olden times in another shape. 
They grasp at every thing and every human creature 
within their reach; and fortunate are the wretches whom 
they only immure in cungeons, for they escape their 
more horrible oppressions, and are not entirely devoured 
with their FEE!!! (how prophetic and applicable, 
“© Fee!”) Fa, Fum:— 


** Be they living, be they dead, 
We'll grind their bones to make our bread.” 


The book before us is striking ‘and appalling: well 
observes the preface — ‘* The penalties imposed for the 
protection of the public revenue, for the purposes of 
police, and for the security of individual transactions, are 
extremely numerous, and not unfrequently ruinous in 
operation. Hardly a pursuit of civil life, whether of 
So ed or profit, can be entered upon without being 
jable to penal visitation. We cannot travel on the 
highway, swing a gate, read a newspaper, buy 2 pair of 
stockings, receive or pay money, take medicine, nor 
even engage in religious worship, without being obnoxious 
to some overt or latent enactment scattered through the 
wide waste of the Statutes at Large.” 

Well arranged in alphabetic order, and compressed 
within as small a space as the innumerable host of for- 
bidding denunciations rendered possible, every person 
may learn herein what he has to fear in all his doings; 
unless, through the agreeable alternatives of bribing 
rascally informers, or more rascally attornies, he can 
baffle the legislature, and defy penal statutes, 

Yet, in — of these cobweb enactments, which catch 
the small flies only, while the large ones (with very few 
exceptions) break through them with impunity, in no 
country that exists, or ever existed, did adulterations and 
frauds so universally prevail in every article of consump- 
tion; in no country is the evasion of fair obligations so 
easy to the rogue; in no country is justice so uncertain 
to all ranks; in no country is oppression greater; in no 
country are guilt and innocence, crime and misfortune, so 
utterly confounded. 

Let us rejoice, nevertheless, in our ten thousand pe- 
nalties, since, if we have money or luck, or the help of 
the law, we may pretty well evade them all. 

A Guide to the Wine-cellar, &c., by F. C. Husembeth. 
Pp. 133. (London, Wilson.)—A practical treatise on the 
cultivation of the vine; but far more useful in our 
country in its excellent directions for the managements 
of the wines in our cellars. It is full of useful information 
on this very ——— subject; as, if in vino veritas be 
true, it is equally clear that we should understand how 
to drink true wine. 

The Archer’s Guide. Pp. 178. (London, T. Hurst.)— 
At the approach of the toxophilite season, when this 
healthy and delightful exercise is offered for the recreation 
of both sexes and all ages, we cannot do better than 
recommend this little manual to attention. Not wishing 
to draw the long bow in its eulogy, all we need say is, 
that it seems to contain every instruction necessary to the 
pastime. 

Advice to a Nobleman on Playing the Piano-forte, §c. Pp. 
79. (London, Longman.) — A fourth edition of a slight 
work, at once the most concise, amusing, and edifying, 
that can be met with on the subject. We have sung its 
praises before, and heartily do so again. - 

A New Gude to Chess, by the Rev. H. Wood. Pp. 72 
(London, Sherwin.) —The elements of the game clearly 
explained, and some good matches to elucidate them 
detailed. 

The Lady's Shopping Manual and Mercery Album, Sey 
by E. C. Perkins. Pp. 118 (London, Hurst.) — We 
have no doubt a very useful house-wife instructor; but 
as we know less than nothing of tapes, needles, pins, 
stockings, stays, and petticoats, et cetera, we can only 
mention, that it telis of quantities and qualities, and other 
matters, in a manner so intelligible, that we absolutely 
think, taking it in hand, we a: go forth and buy eve 
article of a lady’s dress without being so much iraposed 
upon. 

. Companion to the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire, &c. by E. Baines, Jun. _12mo. pp. 352- 
(London, Simpkin and Marshall; Leeds, Baines and New- 
some, &c.) — A third edition of this well-written and ex- 
cellent Guide to some of the most delightfal parts of our 
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island deserves notice at this season, when these lovely } and serious discussion—some referring it to the 
bis eee, Seep oF an gy Reger ong contact of different metals ; others to chemical 
for families, for individuals, it is all that can be de-j action. Sir Humphry Davy, who has always 
sired; and will teach the inquirer of every class how best | heen great authority on the subject, thought 
ee that it was excited by metallic contact, but that 
. — as chemical action restored the equilibrium, it 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. therefore constituted the supply of force. The 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. author refers both the excitement and con- 
Mz. Farapay on some new applications of | tinuous supply directly to chemical action, and 
the products of caoutchouc, or India-rubber.— | is in so doing most essentially aided by the prin- 
It is well known that the peculiar natural ciples established in his seventh series of the 
properties of this substance have of late years definite action and production of electricity. He 
caused its introduction into use in the form of | proceeds, first of all, to give cases of the evolu- 
waterproof and elastic manufactures, of which tion of an electric current, and of decomposition 
the applications are so varied as to excite the effected by it at places elsewhere than those of 
greatest astonishment that they had not sooner evolution, yet without involving any contact 
forced themselves into notice. Those points of metals, or confusing the result by having 
which had been considered on former occasions | More than a single Voltaic current. He shews 
at the Royal Institution, and reported in the | that the case is simply one of the opposition of 
Literary Gazette at the time, were left un-| two sets of chemical affinities,—the powers of 
touched on the present occasion, that other the stronger being actually conveyed forward 
uses, dependent upon the chemical properties through the metals and bodies used, and excited 
and constitution of this singular proximate at a distance in overcoming the forces of the 
vegetable principle, might be fairly considered. weaker. He shews that. the whole of the phe- 
After having shewn the trees, the sap, the} Momena of the Voltaic pile is only an accumu. 
cagulum formed from it by heat, and the lation, or a balance of chemical powers - the 
ordinary marketable condition of the caout- elements in any one part, when decomposition 
chouc, Mr. Faraday stated, that when heated | is going on, moving in perfect conformity with 
suficiently in close vessels the substance dis- those which are active, or in motion, any where 
tilled over, almost entirely producing a volatile | €lse in the circuit. By arranging a philosophic 
liquid of a brown colour, and amounting to battery so that no chemical action, even in the 
cight-tenths or more of the original caoutchouc. | €X¢iting troughs, takes place, except when the 
This change has caused the Messrs. Enderbys | CUrTent 1s complete, he shews that the quan- 
to manufacture the liquid in large quantities. | tity of electricity circulated is exactly propor- 
By rectifying it they obtain three or four qua- tional to the quantity of zinc oxidised, or of 
lities, possessing peculiar and useful applica-| Water decomposed ; and that its intensity is al- 
tins. The most highly refined has a specific ways either’ proportionate to the intensity of 
gravity of .640; it is exceedingly volatile, very chemical action, or any one of a series of similar 
combustible, burns with a bright flame, min- | P@!"S of plates, or to the number of alternations, 
gles with alcohol, and dissolves copal and other | which, by their conjoined action, tend to urge 
resins ;—producing very fine varnishes, it will the current forward. : The peculiar constitution 
in many points replace the action of other sub- of a Voltaic current is then entered into. Its 
stances, and can be had at about 21s. per gallon. | @¢tion depends upon a particle already in com- 
The second sort is not more than half the price bination with another particle, leaving that 
of the former, and is useful also in forming other to combine with a third. The two par- 
varnishes, in dissolving solid caoutchouc for the | ticles at first in combination must be of such a 
purpose of making water-proof fabrics ; added | 4ture, and in such proportions, as to consti- 
to oils, it very much increases the light they | tute an electrolyte, or body decomposable by the 
yield in burning. Mingled with cocoa-nut oil, electric current ; the third particle must be of 
the fluid becomes an excellent mixture for light | Matter which, at the same time that it has the 
at avery cheap rate. 








The coarsest kind also| Power of combining with one of the two former, 
has its uses, which were illustrated and ex-| has also the power of conducting in its pervious 
plained. Mr. Faraday went into much inter-| State. Hence arises the necessity of using metals 
esting matter relating to the chemistry of the | Which fulfil the latter conditions, and electro- 
subject, and also to its commercial condition. | !ytes, the elements of which fulfil the former ; 
It appears that about 200 tons of India-rubber | #24 the part which these respectively perform 
have been imported into this country during | is fully explained in the paper. Mr. Faraday 
the present year. 7 | then proceeds into an examination of the in- 
We state it with a feeling of regret, that tensity of the electric current produced by simple 
this was the last of the Friday evening meetings | Voltaic currents, and shews that it is directly 
_ Royal Institution for the present season : | yee goon on = cogg Fy nn geocnidge 
ill the next w i Tale! | which comes into play. , 
shall not fail fromn time 10 _ rn oo electrolytes, or decomposable bodies, require that 
progress of science in the laboratory during the the current traversing them shall have a certain 
Vacation. intensity, below which they resist decomposi- 
tion, though they conduct. He afterwards con- 
ROYAL SOCIETY. siders the case of associated Voltaic circles, or the 
THE following is our promised analysis of Mr. | ordinary pile ; and concludes by a series of prac- 
‘araday’s paper (which has occupied the atten-| tical observations on the instrument when in use. 
On he Pn Stet ee ein CAPTAIN BACK’S EXPEDITION 
rg i. gp ye preven Havine no further information of our own, 
is paper constitutes the eighth series of the| We copy the following, with much gratification, 
ca sa corona se mmreae in elect, |e tho Gongepaiol Sociery for thls welcome 
: several pr =| te , 
veloped in the former papers to titi ed attention to the public feeling on so interesting 
of the nature and powers of that extraordinary | a subject. 
Varnes of research presented to science by ** Fort Reliance, East-end con Sos Lake, 
ota. The origin of the electricity in the ro plore 


oltaic pi «* I overtook Mr. King at Cumberland House, and got 
Voltaic pile has always been a matter of great] him fairly off, with the two boats heavily laden with 








123 packages of 90lb. each, by the 7th of June. The 
accounts I had received from different persons of the 
low state of the water in some of the rivers, forboded 
considerable detention to the boats; and, other circum- 
stances considered, it was evident to me that they could 
not reach the eastern end of Slave Lake before the com- 
mencement of the cold weather. Giving up all hope of 
seeing them again before the accomplishment of my plans, 
I stimulated my crew to the utmost, and actually worked 
them, until my arrival at Fort Chippewayan, which was 
about the end of July, for 18 hours a-day. On my route 
I met Mr. M‘Leod, an old acquaintance of mine, and for 
whom I had a letter from the resident governor, Mr. 
Simpson, intimating a wish that he should accompany the 
expedition; and I am sure you will be happy to learn 
that he immediately consented to place himself under 
my orders, and undertake the management of the Indians 
at our winter quarters. On our reaching Fort Chippe- 
wayan, we made every inquiry relating to the direction 
of the rivers that debouched at or about the Fond du 
Lac; and though there evidently ory to be a nearer 
way to the Barren Grounds than by the circuitous one 
originally intended to be followed, yet the vague and un- 
satisfactory answers of the Indians, together with their 
obvious ignorance of the distance to the Great Fish River, 
made me at once decide to go by Great Slave Lake. It 
was the 7th August when we landed at Fort Resolution, 
owing to the detentions incurred by sending to the Salt 
Plains (a little to the westward of the Slave River) for a 
winter’s stock of that invaluable article. Many Indians 
had assembled at this trading post, and their principal 
chief, Le Grand Jeune Homme, was waiting my arrival, 
under a sort of promise held out to him that he should 
accompany me. But as I was fully aware that his ser- 
vices must be purchased at a greater rate than our limited 
means could afford, and that he knew nothing about the 
country to the eastward, I was glad to compromise the 
affair, and reward him for his loss of time by a present 
of the value of 40 beaver skins. The season was advanc- 
ing too fast to admit of any more delay, and being unable 
to procure a guide to the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth from among 
the Indians, not one of whom possessed a knowledge of 
its locality or direction, I determined on leaving Mr. 
M‘Leod to bring the stores, while I preceded him in a 
half-sized canoe, with two ‘* half-breeds,’ a Canadian, 
an Indian, and an Englishman. With this motley crew 
and most ricketty craft I commenced the survey to- 
wards the north-east. Our course first lay in the direction 
of the Riviére 4 Jean, and along the low swampy shores 
of the lake, then across to numerous islands, which led 
us to the north side of the lake. The scenery there was 
composed of the most craggy and picturesque rocks— 
mostly primitive, and consisting of flesh-coloured feldspar 
and quartz, with a few trees of inconsiderable size. As 
we advanced, the appearance became more epee | from 
the circumstance of the granite, or rather the last forma- 
tion, yielding to the trap, which displayed itself in long 
parallel ranges of natural precipices that not unfrequently 
extended to the horizon. In two places the southern 
shore approaches within a mile of the northern, and the 
détroits thus formed have never been known to freeze. 
More than one island had a columnar or basaltic form on 
the precipitous or south-west side. The water, unlike 
the turbid yellow we had left, was now of transparent blue, 
and so cold that ice often formed during the night. Ihad 
now got to lat. 62° 51’ 40” N., and long. 109° 25’ W., and 
could perceive a long blue point stretching to the S.E., 
which my Indian said we must round, or make a portage 
to get to the eastern extremity of Great Slave Lake. 
* There,’ continued he, ‘ you will find a river which—I 
know not what the Great Chief may do—but we who are 
born here cannot ascend.’ Upon further inquiry | found 
he was right, and that some time would be saved by taking 
a more direct course, which could only be effected by fol- 
lowing the uncertain trending of the stream that he called 
* Hoar Frost River.’ On our rounding a point, this pre- 
sented itself in a cataract of 70 feet descent; and, discou- 
raging as this was, and still more so the rangeof mountains 
through which it forced its passage, we commenced the 
operation of transporting the canoe and baggage over hill 
and valley, full 170 feet, the greatest difficulty consistin, 
in conveying the canoe through the fallen and entangl 
wood. The numerous rapids in the river annoyed and 
delayed us; but the next day we passed the last woods, and 
entered a large lake in the Barren Grounds. The latitude 
of its southern extremity is 63° 24’ 23” N., long. 108° 11’ 
W., ora little to the northward of the Chesadawd Lake of 
Hearne, which, however, is not known by the natives. 
In making a succession of portages from lake to lake, I 
crossed the same traveller's line of route, and fell on a 
lake of such magnitude as to be bounded on the S. by E. 
by the horizon. In a N.E. direction it led us to a river, 
which we went up, and again launched the canoe on 
another extensive sheet of water. We were bewildered 
several times among islands and deep bays; still 1 kept 
going to the N.E., in which direction I was the more 
assured the river must be, from the general flatness of the 
surrounding land, and particularly from the north-west 
dip of a few sand-hills that were occasionally seen to the 
northward. After being three —_ on the same lake, I 
encamped among some sand-hills at the bottom of a 
bay, and dispatched the men in two parties to look for 
the Thlew-ee-cho-dezeth, the source of which I acciden- 
tally discovered while occupied in taking some angles 
from the summit of a hill. On the third day the people 
returned, having fallen on the river at some distance 
from us. The canoe was immediately carried to its 
stream, which is narrow in some parts, and connected 
with a chain of small lakes by détroits and rapids. I 
could not forbear giving my poor voyageurs a glass of 
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grog on this occasion, after which grateful ceremony we 
pursued the meanderings of the current, sometimes with 
ice on each bank, till the Ist of September, when m 
little canoe was so shattered, the nights were so cold, 
the country totally destitute of wood, and the men fairly 
exhausted, that I could not with any degree of prudence 
incur further risk this season. The place whence I re- 
turned is in latitude 63° 41’ N., and longitude 108° 12’ W., 
about 115 miles E. of Fort Enterprise, and only 109 miles 
from the nearest part of Bathurst Inlet. We had been 
fourteen days without wood, and on the 5th of September 
got to the first dwarf-pines, about two feet high, and on 
the 7th concluded the journey, by arriving at the east 
end of the Great Slave Lake, where I had Cage po 
directed Mr. M‘Leod to commence the building of our 
establishment. The two boats under Mr. King got to us 
exactly a week after, and it is satisfactory to state, that 
most of the stores, &c. were undamaged. Our winter 
house I have called « Fort Reliance,’ from a feeling of 
dependence on that Providence which will always support 
us amidst every trial to which we may be exposed. It is 
situated on a sandy point in a deep bay, which receives 
two small rapid streams from the northward, and is sur- 
rounded by mountains of red micaceous -— and gneiss. 
Fort Reliance is in latitude 62° 48’ 15” N., and longitude 
109° 10’ W., the variation of the needle being 25° 41’ E.; 
and considering this and the entrance of the Mackenzie 
River as the two extremes of Great Slave Lake, it will 
be found to equal Lake Michigan in length, and may, 
therefore, be considered as the second latgest lake h 
America. I have a very compact observatory built, where 
the needle is performing its diurnal functions with more 
or less regularity, according to the appearance of the 
aurora, or other atmospheric phenomena. he dip, 
magnetic force, &c. have also been ascertained ; nor am 
I conscious of having omitted any thing that the friends 
and projectors of the scientific part of this expedition may 
have expected from me.” 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Own the 7th a general meeting was held, at the 
usual hour, Mr. C. W. Wynn in the chair.— 
Amongst a great variety of donations laid before 
the meeting were a set of the valuable works of 
F. Paolino 4 S. Bartolomeo, from the Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, together with his own “ Hore 
Syrice.”” From Captain Elwon, of the Bombay 
Marine, upwards of sixty specimens of lava, 
and various minerals, from the coasts and 
islands of the Red Sea,—also two Cutfic inscrip- 
tions on stone. From Sir George Staunton, an 
elaborate and curious model of the pagoda and 
monastery at Canton, which was appropriated 
for the residence of Lords Macartney and Am- 
herst, and their suites, when on their embassies 
to China; an original oil painting of the court 
of justice, held in the hall of the British fac- 
tory at Canton in March 1807, by the Chinese 
authorities, in the presence and at the desire 
of the British, to inquire into a charge of the 
murder of some Chinese brought against some 
seamen of the ship Neptune: the investigation 
terminated in their discharge, on a verdict of 
accidental homicide. Sir George also presented 
a copy of a lithographic print, taken from the 
picture, and recently published. (Resident mem- 








bers were elected.) The reading of an account of. 


the country of Sinde, by the late Captain James 
M‘Murdo, communicated by James Bird, Esq. 
was commenced. The memoir opens with some 
conjectures as to the derivation of the name of 
the country, which the author is inclined to 
attribute to that of the noble river connected 
with it. This leads to an explanation of its 
boundaries and divisions, both ancient and mo- 
dern, which is followed by some notices of 
the climate, soil, and natural productions of 
the country. The former, in general, is con- 
sidered unhealthy, particularly in those parts 
which are subjected to the periodical inunda- 
tions; and, as might be expected, asthma, rheu- 
matism, &c. are among the prevailing diseases. 
The soil in these parts is uncommonly fertile, 
yielding large crops of grain without tillage, 
while the ground is moist from recent floods. 
Among the natural productions are specified 
the various grain, rice, indigo, saltpetre, &c. Kc. 

The further reading of this paper was de- 
ferred till the next meeting. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamitton in the chair.— The secretary 
concluded Sir F. Madden’s communication on 
the reception of the Lord Gruthuse in England 
by King Edward the Fourth. Mr. Ottley’s 
long and learned dissertation on Cicero’s trans- 
lation of Aratus, and ancient writing in general, 
was concluded. How far Mr. Ottley has suc- 
ceeded in establishing his proposition (that the 
Romans sometimes used minuscular, or small- 
hand characters, in their writing), it is impos- 
sible to say, from having merely heard it once 
read, and in detached portions ; but, as we 
have before observed, he has displayed immense 
labour and research; and when the essay is 
printed in the Archeologia, it will afford a 
most interesting subject for study to the literary 
antiquary. 

This being the last meeting of the season, 
the Society adjourned to the 20th November 
next. 


FINE ARTS. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

By the politeness of Mr. Sarle, house-steward 
of St. George’s Hospital, to whose care it is 
consigned, we have been favoured with a sight 
of a highly interesting picture of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, called by way of distinction the Orkney 
Portrait, in consequence of its having been, for 
a period of at least two hundred years, in the 
possession of the family of its proprietor, Wil- 
liam Traill, Esq. of Woodwick, Orkney. The 
numerous portraits of this lovely but unfor- 
tunate princess which from time to time have 
come under our inspection, have, generally 
speaking, been executed in so dry and hard a 
manner, that we were agreeably surprised with 
the present head, the colouring and treatment 
of which resemble those of Vandyke, or of Lely 
in his best works. The mellowness of its 
tones, and the breadth of its chiaroscuro, shew 
the fascinating beauty of Mary’s countenance 
to the greatest advantage. There appears to 
be no doubt of its originality ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been the production of some 
eminent Italian artist, who visited the court of 
France during Mary’s residence there, and 
when she was about fifteen years of age. 
Whether considered with reference to its sub- 
ject, or to its excellence as a work of art, it 
would do honour to any collection in the world. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

England and Wales. From Drawings by J. 
M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. No. XVIII. 
Hodgson, Boys, and Graves. 

TuE plates, viz. “ Christ Church, Oxford,” 

*“ Arundel Castle and Town,’ ‘ Llanberis 

Lake,” and ‘ Leicester Abbey,” are all admi- 

rable, with the exception as to the first, that 

we confess we do not think Mr. Turner has 
exhibited his usual judgment and taste in the 
choice either of effect or of accessories ; for the 
building is almost entirely in shadow, and the 
figures are principally boys flying kites, and 
bricklayers’ labourers pulling down old houses. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. Engraved 


by W.and E. Finden. Part IV. Murray. 
TueE Rev. R. Master, the Hon. W. E. Fitz- 
maurice, Sir Robert Ker Porter, and A. Allen, 
Esq. have furnished the sketches from which 
Messrs. Turner, Callcott, and Stanfield, have 
made the drawings for this part of the Biblical 
Illustrations. Of the four fine plates, “ The 
Fords of the Jordan ’’ appears to us to be the 
most beautiful, but ** Babylon” by far the most 
impressive. It is impossible to contemplate the 
exactness with which the predictions of the 
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utter destruction that should overtake that 
once proud city have been verified, without the 
most solemn reflections, and without feeling 
the probability, or rather the absolute certainty 
that the immense metropolis in which we live 
will one day present a scene of equal desola. 
tion! The arrival of that period has been 
anticipated by the late amiable and highly 
gifted Eugenius Roche, in his admirable poem 
of ** London in a Thousand Years,” with a 
vigour of imagination, and a felicity of expres. 
sion, seldom exceeded. 





ORIGINAL POETRY 
SONNET. 
The Leeward Island Storm. 


In peace the sun went down, calm was the sea; 
The pennant hugged the mast, and nature 
all [small 
Seemed cradled into sleep; the night birds 
Their busy voices stilled—when suddenly 
Was heard the rushing of a mighty wind, 
And the loud bellowing of the thunder cloud ; 
While lightnings flashed around, as though 
to find [crowd 
What were their richest prey. Oh! what a 
Of men, and houses, and plantations fell 
In that dread night, which few survived to 
weep ! 
I asked of one whose argosies did sweep 
Across the Atlantic to that isle, to tell 
The end of his sad tale. Right strange I 
wis 
His answer —‘** Sugar’s fell, and rums is 
riz!” J.T. 


MUSIC. 
| ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, WESTMINSTER 
| ABBEY. 

| Tire first rehearsal, which took place yester- 
|day, was every way worthy of the occasion. 
The choruses were magnificently performed; 
and the excellent manner in which the voices 
and instruments were balanced, contributed 
much to their admirable effect. It is impos- 
sible, so late in the week, to enter into parti- 
culars, but we hope to make amends in a future 
notice. The performance consisted of Handel's 
coronation anthem, ‘* Zadock the Priest,” 
Haydn’s oratorio of ‘ The Creation,” and a 
selection from Handel’s oratorio of ** Samson.” 
Judging from what we have already heard, we 
can venture to promise our musical readers a 
high treat at the first grand performance, which 
takes place next Tuesday. Q. 








DE BEGNIS’ CONCERT. 
AcciDENT prevented us from noticing last 
week the usual yearly concert of this very 
popular musician and admirable buffo actor, 
which was given on the preceding Friday; 
and, as his talents merited, was fully attended. 
Nearly the whole élite of the musical world 
contributed to the treat ; but the performances 
were so numerous, as well as so excellent, that 
we are ata loss what to particularise. Herz an 
Mdme. Dulcken, in a grand duet on the piano 
(by Herz), were loudly applauded. A new pot 
pourri, violino, by Masoni, was admirably done. 
The duetto, Ventre Francesco, by De Begnis 
and Zuchelli, charming, A new Swiss air, by 
Stockhausen, delightful—encored. Rubini and 
Tamburini, an exquisite duet; and another of 
the same beauty by Stockhausen and Ivanhoff. 
A sweet ballad by Mdme. Sala; and De Begnis 
himself in all his comic force in Jd Fanatico per 
la Musica. A more varied and delightful ele 
tertainment could hardly be imagined. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

Ow Tuesday there was a ‘ stramash,’ because 
Taglioni, being, it is reported, the great unpaid, 
would not dance; but on Thursday there was a 
most brilliantnight, the King, Queen, and Court, 
visiting this theatre in state. The appearance 
ofthe company in their fine dresses was wonder- 
fully imposing. The national anthem was sung 
twice, amid shouts of loyalty; and the whole 
entertainments went off in superb style. 


DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
TuE only novelties we have to notice, as the 
season closes, is the bumper benefit which her 
own popularity and a capital bill brought to 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam at Drury Lane on Thursday. 
The Pet of the Petticoats was made more at- 
tractive by additional music: Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
played Paul (Poll) with great humour. Mr. 
H. Phillips, as Steady, in the Quaker, sang 
the “Lads of the Village” most beautifully ; 
and Mr. Fitzwilliam kept the house in a roar of 
laughter with Mynheer Von Clam and his cork 
leg in character. 

Mr. Rayner was at Covent Garden, in the 
School of Reform, as Tyke—not acted these 
ten years. 


HAY MARKET. 


Ox Monday Mr. Vandenhoff re-appeared in 
London as Coriolanus, and was received by a 
crowded house with unbounded, if genuine, 
applause. Whether so or not, his performance 
was of a high and legitimate order. In the 
more vehement parts he was most successful ; 
wanting most in the finer touches and graceful 
dignities which belong to this noble character. 
With face, figure, voice, and action, all well 
adapted for the stage, though neither a Kemble 
nor a Macready, we consider the accession of 
Mr. Vandenhoff to our boards to be one of no 
mean importance at this time; and we look 
forward with anticipated pleasure to his assump- 
tion of what the stage folks call a leading line 
of business. 

On Thursday, after Clari, the Sledge-driver, 
in two acts, was played for the first time, and 
with complete success. It is almost two pieces ; 
for the acts are of quite different descriptions : 
the first all vivacity, the second (five years 
having intervened) all pathetic. The scene is 
in Russia, where Katherine, the daughter of 
Count Soblikoff, a proud and ambitious beauty, 
charmingly personated by Mrs. Nisbett, is be- 
loved by the Archduke Alexander (Brindal) ; 
but his imperious father, the Emperor Paul, 
breaks off the amour, forces Katherine to marry 
Ivan, a sledge-driver (Vining), and banishes 
them to pass their honey-moon in Siberia. The 
whole of this is very lively, and the heroine 
most arch and playful; while the blunt cha- 
racter of Ivan is happily unfolded. On the re- 
ascent of the curtain, Alexander is emperor, the 
exiles recalled, and a divorce proposed, to restore 
matters to something like their original pro- 
prety. But by this time the fidelity and re- 
spectful devotedness of Jvan has melted the 
heart of the lovely fair; and, after much im- 
passioned dialogue, the drama ends happily. 
An underplot presents us with Buckstone as a 
servile courtier of the lower grade, in which he 
made some laughable hits; and Mrs. Humby, 
the attendant of Katherine, a mate forhim. In 
the second act, Mrs. Nisbett was not so good as 
in the more light and coquettish portion ; but 
still looked captivating in her Siberian costume. 

ining was excellent throughout — energetic 
and feeling. Brindal was well dressed, and 
made an Alexander-like Alexander; Haines 
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was also very laudable; and Strickland, as he 
always does, made the most of the father, Count 
Soblikoff. 

The Sledge-driver was consequently an- 
nounced for repetition every evening, with 
thunders of applause. 


VICTORIA. 
DuRrinG its temporary closure, Mr. Egerton, 
one of the most respectable men and performers 
on the stage, took a farewell benefit here; and 
Mrs. Egerton, so excellent in many characters, 
was announced (we trust not literally) for the 
last time. The house, though well attended, 
did not present the overflow to be hoped for on 
such an occasion. On Tuesday Paganini dis- 
played his wonderful talent in a variety of his 
most striking performances, for the benefit of 
Miss Watson ; and, judging from the aspect of 
the theatre, it was no small benefit for this me- 
ritorious and accomplished singer, the daughter 
of Mr. Watson, the well-known composer. It 
was Paganini’s last night ; and in this instance 
liberally devoted gratuitously. 

The announcement of the re-opening is, we 
rejoice to see, full of promise. Mrs. Waylett, 
the sweetest ballad-singer upon the stage; Mrs. 
Orger, one of our very best comedians ; and se- 
veral other popular favourites, are added to the 
company; and Miss Mitford’s play will be 
brought forward in a week, and followed by 
other sterling productions by the most esteemed 
authors. This is as it should be. 


SURREY. 

THE Surrey has been unusually rich in un- 
usually well-acted sea-pieces during the last 
fortnight. T. P. Cooke, J. Reeve, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yates, &c. in the Wreck Ashore, Flying 
Dutchman, and Black-Eyed Susan (Mrs. Yates, 
charming,) cram the theatre nightly. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
On Monday we had great delight in witnessing 
the inimitable Perlet in Les Savans ; and again, 
Malle. Beranger, who even improves upon fur- 
ther acquaintance. These are lessons in the 
art of acting. In L’ Ambassadeur, the last 
piece, Berauger was seen to still greater advan- 





VARIETIES. 


Mr. Phillips’s Lectures on Music. — The 
course of these useful and instructive, and in 
their illustrations very pleasant, lectures, was 
concluded at the Royal Institution last week : 
we have only room to say, that the music of 
his country and the public are much indebted 
to Mr. Phillips. 

Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear.— 
A féte in aid of the funds of this charitable and 
useful establishment took place on Tuesday, on 
the grounds of Lady Cremorne’s villa, above 
Battersea Bridge, and on the River. The morn- 
ing was louring and showery, but the afternoon 
cleared up, and a numerous company assembled. 
The entertainments were of various descrip- 
tions, costumé dances, boat-racing, &e. Among 
the rest, rope-dancing, in which Paterson, the 
man who half hanged himself last season at 
Vauxhall, repeated the trick, and was again 
just saved from extinction —an accident rather 
to be lamented. The funds have, we trust, 
benefitted considerably on this occasion; and 
indeed, the exertions of Mr. Curtis, ever zeal- 
ous and active in the cause, well deserves the 
success which such perseverance generally 
achieves. 





LTS oo SS Na 

The Literary Fund Anniversary.—We are 
sorry to observe a very unfounded mistate- 
ment in some even of our respectable con- 
temporaries, respecting the manner in which 
the Queen’s health was proposed and drank. at 
this meeting. After the first bumper-toast to 
the King, it was not proposed that there should 
be any repetition of the ceremony of standing 
up, but that the company should sit rationally 
and enjoy the entertainments of the evening, 
without following a custom which is confessedly, 
where comfort is concerned, more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. It was 
simply owing to the post-master’s not suffi- 
ciently announcing this arrangement, that part 
of the company rose and part did not —the 
same demonstrations of loyal affection were 
equally displayed by both ; and it is a pity to 
endeavour to hang party feelings on so light 
and accidental a circumstance. 

Youthful Literature.--The** spread” is spread- 
ing; and we have a great mind to bring out 
the Baby’s and Suckling’s Magazine. We see 
no reason why the Penny-Traitors, as Hook 
has called them, should not penetrate into the 
very lowest form of the nursery ; and we be- 
lieve that our literature is pretty rapidly de- 
scending to that level. We have this week 
been presented with the School- Boys’ Maga- 
zine, No. I., edited by boys from ten to four- 
teen years old, which begins with a Tale of 
 Alnasr, 26th Sultan of Egypt, of the Cir- 
cassian dynasty !’’ which, of course, improves 
the geographical and historical knowledge of 
readers almost as much as the Diffusion So- 
ciety’s publications. We have also Nos. I. II. 
and III. of the London High School Magazine, 
with a kind permission from ‘* Minimus,”’ its 
editor, to ‘* use our discretion in noticing it 
or not;” for which Minim. has our cordial 
thanks. The boys whence this proceeds, are, 
they state, ** audacious enough”’ to suppose they 
can add ‘their quota of amusement” to the 
periodical stock—a direct attack upon the “ En- 
tertaining Knowledge” performances! These 
are sad absurdities for lads to spend their two. 
pences in printing; but the wholesome days of 
gingerbread are gone. The idea of its being 
necessary to learn before you attempt to teach 
is obsolete. 


Literary Honesty.—“ To say that the Lite. 
rary Gazette is feeble, is certainly not being 
very original: it should be called the Laudatory 
instead of the Literary Gazette. With it, all is 
fish that comes to net.”"—F'raser’s Magazine. 
We seldom deign to notice the attacks and mis- 
representations of any of our periodical con- 
temporaries ; thinking it better to try to deserve 
well ourselves than to squabble with or depre- 
ciate others. But this assault ‘‘ is too bad,” 
and merits exposure. Will it be believed that 
the Literary Gazette is thus held up to be 
*¢ feeble” and ‘ laudatory” on all occasions, 
because it denied a laudatory review to an 
epic poem, written by one of Fraser’s chief 
contributors, and recently published by its 
publisher, which the editor was repeatedly and 
earnestly solicited to praise beyond what his 
honest judgment warranted!! Such is the 
fact, as can be shewn by letters of both parties, 
if farther provocation be given. When truth 
and fairness are wholly disregarded, even the 
lowest weekly paper may, by the shallow, be 
deemed literary and clever on its easy abuse of 
rising merit; and a poor magazine may make 
a mighty swagger on imitation and a very 
small modicum of talent. Our purpose, from 
first to last, has been to encourage, not to 
depress, the literature of our country ; and our 
general tone is consequently of kindness, where 
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neither high names are likely to lead astray, nor 
impudent quackery to pervert the public. 

Mad. Darusmont.— On Tuesday evening, 
this famous lady, better known as Miss Fanny 
Wright, delivered a lecture on Education, at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. There were a num- 
ber of persons, including ladies, present, and 
the speaker expressed herself with much fluency 
and animation. The discourse, however, em- 
braced so many views, (and, indeed, turned out 
to be merely an introduction to a proposed 
course, ) that we shall not attempt to follow it in 
any of its details. The grand feature seemed 
to be, that by a better system of education, the 
human race might be immeasurably improved. 

Mrs. Fletcher (Miss Jewsbury).—It is with 
feelings of sincere regret that we record the 
death of this accomplished writer, well known 
and highly appreciated, both by her prose and 
poetical contributions to periodical works, in- 
cluding the pages of the Literary Gazette. 
Having married a clergyman, who was ap- 
pointed to the East Indies, she accompanied 
him thither, and fell a sacrifice to cholera, in 
October last, after a union of about fourteen 
months. Her mind was not only elegant, but 
strong ; and it is lamentable to think upon her 
great promise and early loss, in the midst of 
those scenes which must have so essentially 
enlarged her ideas, and called forth her powers. 

Vauxhall has been open about a fortnight, 
but the evenings have been chilly, and the 
entertainments very flat. A pictorial exhibition 
of Captain Ross’s Arctic exploits is a poor 
affair, and not very creditable to such a subject, 
in the quackery with which it is puffed in the 
big placards about town. It is a pity Capt. 
Ross, a distinguished naval officer, should lend 
himself to such derogatory doings, when he 
would not lend himself for personal exhibition 
to the manager at Drury Lane. 

British Association. — We understand that 
the heads of Trinity College, Dublin, have 
invited the British Association to hold their 
meeting next year in the Irish capital. It will, 
of course, be determined at the Edinburgh 
meeting in September, and we have little doubt 
the matter will be arranged as desired. 

Cheap Literature.—A cheap and bad article 
are synonymous.—Prince Piickler Muskau. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. St. John is, we hear, preparing a work of fiction, 
illustrative of oriental manners, entitled Tales of Ra- 
madon, 

In the Press. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology, an Examination both 
Practical and Theoretical of the older Formations, by 
Dr. H.S, Boase. 

Dacre, a Novel, edited by the Countess of Morley. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, by William 
Beckford, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. bds-— Elements of Prac- 
tical Agriculture, by David Low, Esq. 21s. bds. — Thirty 
Years’ an between Bishop Jebb and Alex- 
ander Knox, Esq., edited by the Rev. Charles Forster, 
B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.—The Auto-Biography, Times, 
Opinions, and Contemy ies of Sir Egerton Brydges, 
Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds. — My Daughter’s Book, con- 
taining Select Readings in Literature, Science, and Art, 
12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. — Legends and Stories of Ireland, by 
S. Lover, Esq. 2d Series, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth. — Essays 
on the Antediluvian Age, by the Rev. W. B. Winning, 
M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. — The Existence of other Worlds 
re ag with Living and Intellectual Beings, by A. Cop- 

» Esq. 12mo. 5s. cloth, — Catechism of Byrom’s Sys- 
tem of Short-hand, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed.— Narrative of the 
Life of David Crockett, by Himself, 12mo. 3s. cloth.— 
Plain Instructions for Breeding the Canary Finch, by 
Joseph Smith, 12mo. Is. 6d. sewed. — Percival’s Com- 
mercial Correspondent, 12mo. 2s. bds.; Foreign Ex- 





change Calculator, 12mo. 2s. bds. — Twenty Minutes’ 
Advice on the Gout and Rheumatism, by a Severe 
Sufferer, 18mo. 1s. sewed. — A Vision of Fair Spirits, and 
= Poems, by John sora 9 8vo. 5s, sewed. — The 

ursery Governess, by Elizabeth Napier, royal 18mo. 1s. 
sewed, — Spirit of Chain ; 


bers’ Journal, by W. and R. 
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Chambers, fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. Hand-Book of Agri-| about to receive a great, or allmost a death blow: I hope 


culture in Principle and Practice, by James Rennie, 
18mo. 1s. 3d. sewed. — Visits and Sketches at Home and 
Abroad, by Mrs. Jameson, 4 vols. post 8vo. 2/. 2s. — Let- | 
ters on the Trinity and on the Divinity of Christ, by | 
Moses Stuart, 12mo, 2s. 6d. bds,— Manual of the ae} 
ronetage of the British Empire, 8vo. 5s. sewed ; 78. silk.— | 
The Life and Works of Robert Burns, Vol. VI. 12mo. | 
5s. cloth. — The Holy Bible, with the Practical Observa- 
tions of the Rev. Thomas Scott, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. | 
ll. 16s. cloth. — Refutation of Colonel Napier’s Justifica- 
tion of his 3d Vol. by Lord Beresford, 8vo. 6s. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 

















June. Thermometer, Barometer. 
Thursday-. 5 | From 40. to 69. 29:76 to 29°89 
Friday ---« G | «+++ 42 ++ 69% | 30°00 -- 3006 
Saturday-- 7 sere 43. ++ 69, 29°98 ++ 29°92 
Sunday---- 8 sees ee 72 29°86 ++ 29°81 
Monday -- 9 69. | 29°74 ++ 2970 
Tuesday -- 10: 9 +--+ 69. | 29°66 ++ 29°64 
Wednesday 11 46. -- 63. | 29°64 29°63 | 


Prevailing wind, S.W. ‘ 
Showery during the 10th and 11th; otherwise generally | 


clear, 
Rain fallen, +275 of an inch. 


June. | 
Thursday.. 12 
Friday ---- 13 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
| From 47. to 60 | 29-62 stationary 
sere BO +e 64 29°59 ++ 29°52 


Saturday-- 14 | «+++ 45. ++ 67 | 29°47 ++ 29°48 

Sunday-+++ 15 | +++. 48. ++ 68 | 29:52 +. 2961 

Monday -. 16 core 43. ++ 65 29°60 29°50 

Tuesday -- 1 . 42. +. 65 | 2953 29°66 
| 


Wednesday 18 sees 29°79 +e 
Prevailing wind, S.W. 
Generally cloudy; rain at times. 

Rain fallen, °875 of an inch. 

Thunder-Storm.—On the evening of the 14th, from half- 
past six till near nine, we were visited by a heavy thun- 
der-storm, the violence of which was felt eastward of this 
place. It was accompanied by heavy rain, and, for a few 
minutes only, by hail, or rather pieces of ice of an extra- 
ordinary size, many measuring 2} inches round; others 
were very much angulated. From nine till after mid- 
night the lightning presented a highly interesting sight, 
issuing in almost incessant flashes from E. by S. to N.W. 
Flashes were frequently seen from several points at nearly 
the same time ; and it was acknowledged by all who saw 
it, to be one of the grandest sights ever witnessed by them, 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMs. 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


29°85 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. B.’s antagonist is right in his grammar; but his il- 
lustration from Scripture shews that he is not at all 
aware why he is right. In the phrase in dispute, ‘* two 
vowels,” which would require the verb to be in the 
plural, is not the nominative case; the circumstance of 
** two vowels coming together” is the nominative case, 
and requires the verb to in the singular. Neither of 
the expressions, however, quoted by L. B. conveys the 
fact. As, when a man and a woman come together, they 
do not necessarily contract a marriage; so, when two 
vowels came together, they do not necessarily form a 
diphthong— witness ‘* aérial,” ‘* diocesan,” ‘* hymeneal,” 
and a thousand other words. The vowels must coalesce 
to produce adiphthong. It would be at once grammatical 
and true to say,—‘** ‘he union of two vowels constitutes 
a diphthong;” or, ‘* A diphthong is the union of two 
vowels.” 

To C. Langlois, jun. we can only say, that it is im- 
possible for us to enter into a vindication of Sir T. Law- 
rence against the opinion of any contemporary. As the 
old proverb has it, ‘* it is best to let every herring hang 
by its own head.” 

Our critic is right—the word ‘* materiel” is not a good 
one to employ in literary notices; but surely he cannot 
find any compositions of the time less stained by such 
accidental oversights than those of the Literary Gazette. 
We have invariably set our face against these innova- 
tions—* these parley vous.” 

Mr. H. P. Willis.—In copying from an American jour- 
nal a the ‘* whereabouts” of this graceful poet, 
we mentioned his being at Smyrna; but have since learnt, 
not only that he is not there, but that we have the plea- 
sure to count him among the literary visitors of London 
—a guest to welcome among ourselves. This we an- 
nounce lest we should have led his friends and corre- 
spondents into error. 


Mr. Editor. 

Sir,—I have taken the liberty of sending you a copy 
of a religious debate, or a document, that may peraps 
»roove benificial to the curious. I must apologize, and 
beg to be excused, for the rough manner this religious 
tract is executed, and hope you will excuse my inability : 
but I have been given to understand there is somthing 
to be learnt from every thing, even from the very worst 
of writers. I have not a doubt but you may extract 
somthing of great importance; but what construction 
you will put on it leaves me to guess. But, at all events, 
there is a party sperit redy, and the time fast aproching, 
acording to the opinion of most men, that the Church is 





they that are now raiseing the axx to lay on this evjj 
Tree will pause and look around them before they strike 
and act with great caution. I also hope they will not 
begin their laborious task to - in this corrupt Tree, 
by cutting or extracting any of her limbs or branches, so 
as to cause her to be punished for a while, and then 
spring forth again from the old stam; but, as the Scrip. 
ture saith, lay the axx to the root of the Tree, that 
nothing may remain to corrupt the earth any more, 
And in so doing they will unroot themselves also; then 
they may turn themselves around and say, who could 
have thought it—down they go, 
And who could have thought it.—Moore. 
Pray keep it not a secret, for there is nothing covered 
that shall not be revealed, and hid that shall not be 
known.—I am, sir, yours, &c. INO. Pry, 
Cambridge, June 10th, 1834. 


A Dialogue between two eccentric carictures on topics of 
Religion. 

Numerous are the opinions of Men in those Dayes re- 
os Religion, on which the most lerned cannot de- 
cide. It seems to be as if the blind were leading the 
blind, and if it be not so numbers are driven to distrac- 
tion because mo bye find rest for their soles. Young 
— are caught hold of by a sperit of that, that they 

now not what, and are rendered quite, a quite useless to 
society, and at an erly age they are a burthen to them- 
selves and ail around them by haveing Hells torments 
continually set before them by those people called spe- 
ritual pastors in holy order they are only fiting to sit 
with som religious Tract in their hand from morning til 
night, throwing away all domestic concerns so that they 
get in a low and peevish way and are becum miserable 
and unhappy to the extreem with nothing but Hells 
threats to comfort them. bey 3 are driven to that state 
of delirium so much so that the body cannot any longer 
soport life, and they linger for a while and die driven 
out of the world by somthing called religion and this is 
called saveing a sole at an erly age, but it is a hard yoke 
and heavy burthen that they indure, their yoke is not 
easy nor their burthen light, by any means. If I look to 
those people that are arived to a more advanced age I 
shall find them more Ignorant than those youths I have 
alredy mentioned, Nay I shall find them more bigoted 
and more partial to his own sect, (of what denomenation 
they may chance to be.) For if I discors with this sect 
or that sect they are all right in their own conceit, they 
are all right and you are wrong and if a party of deferant 
sects should chance to meet together and they should 
bring Religion in question it is a chance of a Hundred if 
it do not rise to a war of words and Pr chance there may 
be blows or broken Heads as Religion is the first step to 
war even among nations and Kings and nothing will 
raise a Man quicker than to try to head him in his 
religious opinion and all is right and all is wrong and 
what can be thought of it, when those that study religion 
cannot a gree and many of this class have studyed until 
they were lost, and then what is the concequence they 
put themselves to an untimely end_ because they cannot 
indure their torments, and the sperit of death is waiting 
for them as soon as their last spark is fled and who 
knoweth where they are gon. There appears to be a 
great mistake somwhere among the Holy wrighters and 
the mistry must be reveald. A perticular friend of mine 
and me must needs enter into conversation on the merits 
of religion, and I am sorry to say it ended all friendship 
between us as it has many others, to the Peat Ignorance 
of the present race of Mankind I will endeavour to give 
an acount of our short debate as near as posible I can, 
which is as follows * * * You say Paul was con- 
verted, converted he was I must own, but what into, He 
was changed from a wanton, Licentious, Lustful, Trifler, 
and a tool for the higher powr, redy at all calls for a 
Dirty Job. To becum a saint and a blusterer in holy 
order and redy to back his Master Mr. Belzebub in all his 
deceptious flatterings, and a mouth pice for the deceiver 
to establish his epistle, and to be in holy order, for to try 
to deceive if it were posible the verry elect as he the 
deceiver said, Thou art a chosen vessell unto me. He 
was also the covering Stone of the bottemless Pit. 
Groom to the Purple and Scarlet whore riding on the 
Scarlet colourd Beast. Feeder to the great red Dragon. 
Water carier to the serpent that throwed out water as @ 
flood. Treasurer to the Beast like a Leppard. Veterany 
Surgeon for the Head that was wounded unto death. 
Clark to all that worshiped the beast, to say Amen. 
Throat greasor to all that blasphem against God. Stoker 
to the lake of fire and Brimstone. Bishop to the great 
red Dragon with seven heads and ten hornes. And chie 
mourner to the fallen Babylon j ; ;* 

Erratum.—In the Advertisement of ‘Fisher's Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery,” in last week’s Literary —_ 
Sir J. Wyatville’s name is spelt wrong, both Christian aD 
surname: instead of * Sir Jeffrey Wyattville” it should be 
** Sir Jeffry Wyatville.” 


* This is the age of the Diffusion of Knowledge, and 
every body writes for the edification of the public: a 
have, therefore, allowed as much as we could to 4 
lucubrations of our enlightened correspondent, and — 
the portion Jiteratim. if we do not go into the who le > 

ument, that St. Paul was the tool of the Spirit of > 
it is, Ist, because it would occupy a page or two more o) 
our Gazette than we can afford even to so momentous a 
question; and 2dly, because it trenches too nearly - 
sacred subjects to Ve made matter even of literary spor’ 
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ESSRS. HODGSON, BOYS, and 
GRAVES, Subscrib 
ADVERTISEMENTS, the Recusiar af the PARISH BEADLE, after Wilkie, thet 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Se wgb the Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the Right Hon, Sir Charles 
ssgot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
» the Evening. 
inthe B - Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST. 
The Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Living British Artists, 
jgnow open from Ten till Dusk. note 
Pictures taken in for the Winter Exhibition on the 8th and 
9th of September, 1834. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
R. B. DAVIS, Secretary 








XHIBITION of MATHEW COTES 

WYATT’S STATUES of the HORSE, including a 

Charger, approaching the Colossal size; also the Horse of St. 

George, trampling on the Dragon, designed by command of his 

late Majesty King George the Fourth, for St. George's Hall, 

Windsor Castle, and other Works of Sculpture. To be seen 
ily, from Nine to Seven, at the Room, 28 Old Bond Street. 

Admittance, One Shilling. 





APITAL MODERN DRAWINGS, 
SPLENDID BOOKS of PRINTS and ENGRAV- 
1NGS, by Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHRISTIE, at 
their Great Room, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Wednes- 
day, July 2d, at One o’Clock precisely, the capital and exquisite 
Collection of Drawings in Water Colours in the Portfolio, Galle- 
ries and Books of Prints, Engravings after Wilkie, Turner, &c. 
of EDWARD PARKATT, Esq. 
The Drawings comprise very choice and beautiful Specimens 
of the following celebrated Artists :— 





Jones, R.A. Corbould Robson and Hills 
Westall, R.A, Col. Batty Stephanoff 
Chalon, R.A. Holmes Brockedon 
Stanfield J. W. Wright Purser 
Witherington Miss Sharpe ewis 

Harding Richter J. Cooper 

Hart Parris Robertson 

Danby Stone De Verrier. 


Among the Books of Prints, are the Gallerie du Palais Royale, 
andthe Florence and Dulwich Gallery; Forster’s British Gallery ; 
Nash’s Pavilion, coloured ; Bonington’s Works, &c. &c. 

May be viewed the day preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Just published, price 5s. — 
ESSEX'S new, large, and superior TRANS- 
PARENT SLATE, containing 24 Subjects, principally 
drawn from Nature, and designed expressly for this Work. 
Also, the following interesting Puzzles for Youth of 
both Sexes :— 
The Elephant, price 5s., and the Temple of 
the East, price 6s.; being Nos. II. and III. of the Sciagraphicon. 
No. I. the Castle, may be had, price 8s. 
London: Alfred Essex, 35, Northampton Street. Sold by 
Stationers, Toymen, &c. 





PUBLIC MEETING. 
UBLIC MEETING in favour of the 
GREAT WESTERN CEMETERY, Notting Hill, 
Hayswater, like Pére la Chaise, on Saturday June 21. Gates 
open at One, and at Three o’Clock an Exposé of the Scheme will 
— by the Founder. The modelled design will again be ex- 
hibited, 
Treasurer, G. F. CARDEN, Esq. Temple. 
(Founder of the Harrow Road Cemetery, established by 
Act of Parliament.) 
Bankers, Messrs. WRIGHT, ROBINSON, and Co. 

The intent of this scheme is to bring about the voluntary aban- 
donment of the old over-crowded and unwholesome burial-places, 
and very greatly to lessen the cost of interment. Annually in 

lon, 40,000 persons are buried. To complete this scheme, 
vith the purchase of 52 acres, in great part beautifully planted, 
the fixed capital, 31,5007, will be sufficient; and, offering as it 
does, a very great ind to capitali notice is hereby 
siven, that after the 15th of July, no Shares will be issued, except 
ata premium of 20s. each Share of 21/. and 10s, on each Half- 
Share of Ten Guineas. 

The new Prospectuses and Shares may be had at the Office, 
13 Regent Street, where the Model may be seen. 





0 CONCHOLOGISTS. — An excellent 
- Opportunity now offers itself to any person desirous of 
enriching his Collection of SHELLS; it may be done to con- 
siderable advantage by applying to F. Graham, 37, Ludgate 
Hill, corner of the Belle Sauvage Inn, who, having devoted the 
last few years exclusively to the study of Conchology, is now 
enabled to offer a splendid and weli-selected Assortment of 
tare Shells, for public inspection, at very Reduced Prices. 
Amongst the most remarkable are the following/—Cyprea 
surora, Scotti, picta, capensis, aperta, melanostoma — Conus 
cedo-nulli, Tegius, zebra, purpureus, monolifer, ammiralis, ti- 
morensis, araneosus — Murex princeps, regius, radix, brassica, 
‘mperialis, tenuis spinosa— Harpa multicostata, crenata — Buli- 
mus gallina-sultana, Listeri, Taunaisii, Broderipii, princeps, 
Soniostoma—Achatina bicarinata—Cucullea auriculifera—Cras- 
a gibbosa, Kingicola — Trigonia pectinata— AZtheria ellip- 
& 4~Strombus Peruvianis—Voluta nivosa, lapponica, hebrea — 
ee radiata — Gnathodon cuncatus — Cyrena Childrena, vio- 
Hon Purpura planospira — Spondylus ducalis — Unio Grayi — 
saan magnifica, Cassis ringens— Ampularia rugosa, perversa ; 
A many new and undescribed species. 
5y orders sent in the Linnean or Lamarckian names punc- 





tually attended to. 


A variety of 1, Six- 
pence etenie arge Shells for ornament, and others, from Six: 





Mr. Raimbach has at length finished it in his most exquisite 
manner. The Proof Impressions (which are now printing) will 
bedelivered with as little delay as possible, and only a very limited 
number of India Proofs will be printed. 
Price 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; India Proofs, 61, 6s. ; 
before letters, 8/. 8s. 
Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6 Pall Mall. 
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AUTION.—The PATENT EVER.- 

POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 

lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommended 

to the Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 

Pencil (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 

utility depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 
made, 

To detect Fraud.— The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
Pencils having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
venience, the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
a genuine article:— See the Pencil has the name “S. Mordan 
and Co. Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
proper Leads for replenishing the case have on each Box a 
yellow belt, with the word “* Warranted” on it, and a red seal- 
ing-wax impression, bearing the initials “ S. M. and Co.” 

Shopkeepers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
posed upon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
supplied with the genuine article. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo0. 
YESHA, of KARS. 





the MAID 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” “* Zohrab, the Hostage,” &c. 


II. 
The Captives in India. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 
III. 
Helen. 


By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 

«« If any one will, after reading ‘ Helen,’ turn to even the best 
of Miss Edgeworth’s old novels, he wil! feel that in all the more 
profound and permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, 
the artist has made marked progress.”—Quarterly Revie. 


IV. 
Rookwood ; a Romance. 
In 3 vols. 
«* The author evidently possesses in no common degree the ma- 
terials of success—a fresh and stirring fancy. His story is one 
that never flags.” —Quarter/y Revien. 


V. 
The Conspiracy ; 
A Venetian Romance. 3 vols. 

«« The ‘ Conspiracy’ is alive with exciting incident, whether oc- 
curring in the secret chambers of the conspirators, in the dun- 
geons of the inquisition, in the veiled gondolas, in the palaces of 
St. Mark’s Square, on the moonlit lagunes, or the wild shores of 
the Adriatic.”"—Morning Post, 

Also, just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo- 
‘ jnsnared. 
The Disinherited, and the E 
By the Authoress of ‘¢ Flirtation.” 
BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
In foolscap 8vo. with several Engravings, the 2d edition, 


rice 6s. 6d. 
HE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPA. 


NION ; a familiar Description of Testaceous Animals. 
By N y E ; 





« This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume.” 
—New Monthly Magazine, 

‘* A very pretty book, the best we have seen on the subject.”— 
True Sun. 

By the same Author, 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 
displayed. New edition, 12mo. 63. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





1, Waterloo Place, June 18, 


1 
The Sixth Volume, price 5s. of 

‘[TH= LIFE and WORKS of BURNS, 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 

(Containing superb Vignette Illustrations ef « Ayr” and 
« Nithsdale"), is this day published, and, with Vols. I. to V. may 
be had of all Booksellers. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone. 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL WORKS ON NATURAL 
HISTORY. 





In 3 vols. with 144 coloured Engravings, price Half-a-Guinea, 
HE BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, 


II. 
In foolscap 8vo. with 18 Engravings by Branston, price 6s. 6d. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne, with 
Observations on various Parts of Nature, and the Naturalist’s 
Calendar. A new edition, with Additions, by Sir W. Jardine. 
A small edition of the same work, price 3s. Gd. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 43 Figures of Birds, beautifully coloured 
from Nature, by Bayfield, price 28s. 
The Feathered Tribes of the British Islands. 
By Robert Mudie. 


Iv. 
In small 8vo. with coloured Plates, 5s, 
Letters on Entomology. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In ! large vol. 8vo. price ls. Sientnates by upwards of Two 
4s 


undred Cuts, 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL AGRI. 
CULTURE, comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, 
the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the Economy of 


the Farm. 
By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 
Printed for Bell and Bradfute, 12 Bank Street, Edinburgh; 
Ridgway and Sons; and James Duncan, London. 





In 2 vols, 
WO OLD MEN’S TALES. 
“ These volumes are beautifully and powerfully written, 
and have been read by us with deep interest and many tears.”— 
New Monthly. 

** Two tales of a very remarkable character: a profound ana- 
tomy of human emotions,—nervous, eloquent, and fearfully dis- 
tinct.”—Atlas. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


VERY CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS ON SALE 
By J. ROSE, 
Whitefriars, bottom corner of Bouverie Street, London. 
A cheap List may be had. 

1. Brande’s Journal of Science, Literature, 
and Arts. Edited at the Royal Institution. Complete, with 
Index, 32 vols. 8vo. half-bound calf, neat, 91. 10s. 

2. Quarterly Review, 50 vols. bound in 25, 
half-calf, very neat, 7/. 15s. 

3. Viner’s Abridgment of Law and Equity, 
30 vols. 8vo. neat, 8. Another copy, in folio, 24 vols, neat, 4/, 8s. 

4. Rolls of Parliament, fine copy, 6 vols. 
half-bound calf, 1/. 4s. 

5. Blackwood’s Magazine, Vols. 1 to 20, neat 
in half-calf, gilt, 51. 16s. 

6. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, New 
Series, 19 vols. 1820 to 1826, at 5s. per vol. 

7- Mirror of Parliament, from the com. 


mencement to 1832. 15 vols. new, uncut, green cloth, lettered, 
6 


» Os. 
8. Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Parts 1 to 
24, at 9s.each. There are about 40 published, at 1/. 1s. each. 
9. Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, 27 vols. 
8vo. half-bound russia, 3l. 
10. The Lancet, fine complete Copy, 24 
vols. half-bound calf, 91. 108. A 
1. The Transactions of the Medico-Chirur. 
gical Society of London, 16 vols, 8vo. calf extra, 7/. 
12. The Medical Gazette, complete, 12 vols. 
8vo. finely half-bound, 6/. 6s, 
13. Another Copy, in green cloth, 5/. 
14. Lizars’ Edinburgh Historical and Geo. 
graphical Atlas, coloured, strongly half-bound russia, 4l. 
15. Dodsley'’s Old Plays, by Reid, &c. 12 
vols. handsomely bound and gilt, &c. 3l, 10s. 
16. Chambers’s Cyclopedia, by Dr. Rees, 


5 vols. calf, 30s. 





In 2 vols. price 10s. boards, 
HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE; a Dra. 
matic Romance, in Two Parts. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

«« Years and years have passed since it came in the way of our 
office to call attention to the appearance of a new English poem, 
- once of such pretensions and such execution.” — Quarterly 

Review. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Price 1s, 6d. 
ORAL INSTRUCTION, addressed to 
the Working Classes. 
** To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold.” 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY, 
New edition, corrected throughout, and greatly enlar; 
In a closely printed 8vo. vol. of 1285 pages, with Maps and 
price 2/, 10s, 
DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial Naviga- 
tion. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


ed. 
Plans, 


GRAHAME on RAILWAYS, CANALS, and ROADS. 
In 8vo. price 5s. boards, Part I. of 
> eh . 
REATISE on INTERNAL INTER. 
COURSE and COMMUNICATION in CIVILISED 
STATES, and particularly in Great Britain; including Accounts 
of the Darlington and Liverpool Railways. 
By THOMAS GRAHAME, 
London, Longman and Co.; Glasgow, Smith and Son. 
In post 8vo. price 5s. boards, 
ONDON at NIGHT; and other Poems. 
4 By LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Price 4d, : 
HE PRINTING ‘MACHINE; or, Com- 


panion to the Library. No. VIII. 


contents. 

The New French School of Poetry—New South Wales—Life 
and Correspondence of Henry Salt, Esq.—Scott’s Life of Dryden 
—MacCulloch’sCommercial Dictionary—T he Poor-Laws—Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society—Transactions of the Geographi- 
cal pee Aes the African Traveller—Leicester Metha. 
nics’ Institute—Brief Notices of New Books—Lardner’s Arith- 
metic—On the Study of General History—Trade of Bristol—Mi|. 
ton’s Poetical Works—Miscellany of Facts, 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 
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In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 


CBIGINES BIBLICZ ; or, Researches in 

Primeval La 

y CHARLES T. BEKE, 
Volume the First. 

, This work is an wy from re direct Evidence of the 
he Positions of the Countries 
on “Places coeeah te in the Old bat menry and the order in 
which they were peopled; aud to explain the Origin and Filiation 
of the various Races of Mankind, and of the Languages a by 
them. It is intended to be completed in another volu’ 

“ The title of this ons “ = ciently | aye of its contents. 
The author the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, in all matters Seana’ s the history of the world, and their 
ps gee dan over all heathen authorities whatever, and ene np 

8 h e- 
ductions are given in het fair and amiable spirit which ae hae 
will not be lost = the opponents that he seems prepared to ex- 
pect.”—Globe, Jun 

“It does not fall *vithin the plan of a newspaper to criticise 
such a learned and elaborate work as Mr. Beke’s ‘ Origines Bibli- 
ce,’ otherwise we should have had great pleasure in noticing the 
extensive yet unpedantic research, and the earnest and judicious 
reasoning with which he supports his different hypotheses.”— 
Times, June 16. 

«* It will be seen from this work, that the ingenuity of its au- 
thor is supported by as much proof, in general, as criticism and 
the remains of antiquity are capable of affording. . . . His hypo- 

— hoon — dered as probable as reasoning from scriptural hints 
em, and refleot equal credit on his ingenuity and on 
his Foon cach '— Asiatic Journal, June 1 
“* We regret that our narrow limits must pavess us from pay- 
in, ing, the tribute so justly merited by the author of this scholastic 
deeply interesting work. It is much too important to be 
pasned over with a brief notice; and as it is impossible for us to 
enter deeply into the subject matter, we must content ourselves 
with recommending it to the study of those who are anxious to 
penetrate the veil thrown over early history, and to arrive at 
satisfactory conclusions u - joints which tend to the establish- 
ment of the authority of ¢! ible.”—Court Journal, June 14. 
London: Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall Street. 

















2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
u 2 F . U T T I. 
By the Author of the “* Tour of a German Princ 
Translated from the German, by EDWARD SPENCER. 

Tutti Frutti consists of pictures of nature, romantic traditions, 
humorous sketches of customs and manners, anecdotes of Napo- 
leon, Marshals Lefevre, Davoust, the late E Emperor Alexander, 
Prince ich, and other d 3 the Con- 
= at Aix-la-Chapelle; the Court of Prussia, &c. &c.; witha 

iographical Sketch of the Author. 

Bach and Co. 21 Soho Square. 


REWSTER’S EDINBURGH 
ENCYCLOPDIA.—Messrs. Tegg having purchased 
the entire Stock and Copyright of Dr. Brewster's ‘« Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,” respectfully inform the Subscribers who have 
not perfected their copies, that they may, for a limited period, 
= (through the medium of their respective Booksellers) any 
id Parts, to complete Sets, at the reduced price of Ten Shil- 
fin La 

s. Tegg can also supply the Booksellers or the Public 
with c soawslete Sets, in 18 volumes, quarto, either large or small 

paper, at very low prices. 

No. 73, Cheapside, London. 














Family Library, 
Vols. XLIII. and XLIV, of the Family Library, being 


U MYVESs SAL HISTORY, Vols. III. 


By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER, 
Lord Woodhouselee 
(To be comprised in Six Volumes of the Family Library.) 
The Fifth and Sixth Volumes will be published on 
the Ist of July. 

As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the En- 
glish reader, except an ps nearly 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact and 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand of 
the hour—but the result of the life-long thought and exertion of 
a most a hed man of lett hardly, it is presumed, 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in the popu- 
lar literature of the day. 

*,° The remaining Volumes of the History of India are 
nearly —_ ° and will appear on the Ist of August. 
n Murray, Albemarle Street. 








A SECOND SERIES OF LOVER'S IRISH “LEGENDS. 
With fine Illustrations by W. Harvey and by the Author, in 
—— 8vo. price 7s. Gd. handsomely bound in cloth ‘and 
ettere 
_s 
EGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND, 
Second Series. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. H.R.A. 
1 Here's the best of good spirits.” 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; and sold by 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and al! other Booksellers. 
SECOND EDITION. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


AKANNA; an Historical Romance. 


«« One of the most “interesting and graphic a 
that it has been our lot to read for many a year.” —Athene 
“ His eloquent —— of individual character are life-like 
and hilosophical.” 4. 

We have rarely rr a production of deeper interest—interest 
Pe from the first page to the last. he author’s mind is 
of a very high order; we augur for him great success.”—New 
Monthly Magasxine. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


“lee ete, in 2 vols. 8vo. 284. morocco cloth, with non ei 


original Portraits, 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir EGERTON 
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